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LITERATURE. 
Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell. Edited, 


with Notices of his Life and Times, by W. 
J. FitzPatrick. (John Murray.) 


O’ConnELL was notoriously one of the worst 
letter writers in the world. An occupation 
to some so congenial was by him positively 
detested; and it was with the utmost difficulty, 
and only under the most pressing circum- 
stances, that a reply, even of the most per- 
functory description, could sometimes be ex- 
torted from him. To most of us, therefore, 
these two handsome volumes of correspond- 
ence, the fruit of indefatigable perseverance 
on the part of Mr. FitzPatrick, will come as a 
pleasurable surprise. 

Mr. FitzPatrick has, indeed, performed his 
duties as collector and editor in a manner 
extremely praiseworthy. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of a few letters in the 
possession of Lords Lansdowne and Nor- 
manby, to which accees was, for some reason 
or other, denied, we have here a complete 
collection of all the letters, public and private 
—or, rather, such of them as were deemed 
worthy of preservation—written by the 
Liberator during a period ranging from 1792 
to 1847. Itis now more than twenty years 
since Mr. FitzPatrick first undertook the 
task of collecting these letters; but duty 
towards the living as well as towards the 
dead has hitherto proved an insuperable 
barrier to the publication of them. Mr. 
FitzPatrick’s delicacy in this respect is 
highly commendable ; for there was at times, 
in O’Connell’s private correspondence, even 
more than in his public utterances, a certain 
warmth and even rudeness in regard to his 
opponentseminently calculated to give offence, 
albeit natural enough during the heat and 
passion of party strife. Death, however, and 
the lapse of time, softening down these 
asperities to their due proportions, 
have at length removed the chief cause 
for reticence, and enabled us to obtain a 
closer insight into the personality of one 
who, for good or bad, was assuredly for more 
than a generation the most commanding 
figure and the best abused man in Ireland. 

Unfortunately, owing to his unconquerable 
aversion to letter-writing, these volumes of 
correspondence, even with the help of Mr. 
FitzPatrick’s historical notes, are very far 
from furnishing us with a complete picture of 
O’Connell’s life in all its varied and manifold 
activity. Indispensable, indeed, to the bio- 
grapher, they are after all chiefly serviceable 
as enabling us to judge of events from 
O’Connell’s own standpoint. Reading them, 
we come to have a clearer notion of the man 
himself as distinct from the political agitator, 
“‘ the uncrowned king,” as he was called, who 
stirred Ireland to its centre, and held the fate 


of ministries in his grasp. So far as mere 
facts go, they add wonderfully little to our 
knowledge; but they do what: is infinitely 
better—they enable us to discern beneath all 
the tempestuous violence of a life devoted to 
agitation the tenderness, the humility, the 
piety, the sincerity, and the open-heartedness 
of the man himself. ‘I wish to God I could 
make my motives so pure and disinterested as 
to care little for gratitude or applause.”’ 
How many doubts and suspicions constantly 
crossing our mind as we read his life does 
this simple heartfelt ejaculation remove ! 
From the very beginning of his political 
career O’Connell had before him two grand 
objects—the emancipation of the Catholics 
and the repeal of the Union. Up to the year 
1808 the conduct of the Catholic business 
had, as is well known, rested mainly in the 
hands of Lord Fingal and John Keogh, sup- 
ported in the House of Commons by 
Henry Grattan. By their exertions much 
had been done to secure an equality 
between the two creeds, and all that 
remained in order to sweep away the last 
vestiges of the obnoxious penal code was a 
measure to allow Catholics to sit in parliament 
and to admit them to the higher offices in the 
state. Round this point the battle raged 
fiercely. Led on by their ‘‘No Popery” 
advocates in parliament the Protestants 
clamoured loudly for ‘“‘ securities”; and, in an 
hour of weakness, the leaders of the Catholic 
party consented to a compromise and offered 
to the crown a veto on the appointment to 
vacant bishoprics. Against this betrayal of 
the rights of the Church O'Connell immedi- 
ately protested : 
‘‘ Our first duty,” he said, ‘‘seems to be to 
procure emanicipation as Catholics if we can, 
and if we cannot, then as Catholics to remain 
unemancipated. In either event to remain 
Catholics in discipline as well as doctrine.” 
His conduct was condemned and the purity 
of his motives questioned. Liberal-minded 
Protestants described his opposition as fri- 
volous. ‘The truth is,” he retorted, 
‘‘some people imagine that we think as little 
about our religion as ‘hey naturally do.” But 
his argument, backed by the authority of 
Burke, is, in my opinion, irrefutable. Eman- 
cipation of some sort he clearly saw to be 
inevitable. Crippled by the veto, he predicted 
that it would cause a schism between the clergy 
and the people. Already, in 1815, he noticed a 
tendency in and about Dublin to substitute 
friars for priests suspected of favouring the veto. 
If Government wished, he said, to prevent 
further agitation and terminate the fever in 
the public mind they had only to grant a 
free and generous emancipation. His advise 
was disregarded. The veto was indeed aban- 
doned, but emancipation was postponed, and 
when at length conceded, was crippled by the 
disfranchisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holders. On this point—the disfranchise- 
ment of ‘‘ the forties ’—O’Connell’s conduct 
appears from his correspondence to have 
been hitherto misunderstood. It is, I think, 
generally supposed that he made little or 
no attempt to avert it. But his letters to 
his friend, James Sugrue (i. 172-9), clearly 
prove that this was not bis attitude. On 
March 6, 1829, he strongly asserts the neces- 
sity of opposing the diefranchising ‘‘ wing ”’ 





|in every shape and form, and advises that 





meetings should instantly be held everywhere 
in Ireland to petition against it. He himeelf 
immediately drew up a resolution to the 
Whigs, calling upon them to resist it at all 
hazards; but he met with no response, and 
their indifference almost drove him to despair. 
He appealed to the Radical leaders, Hunt and 
Cobbett, but found them utterly powerless, 
and without a following. ll resistance 
proved unavailing, and, on March 12, he 
announces to Sugrue that the Irish forty- 
shilling freeholders had not a single friend 
among the English members. The Whigs 
were to a man with the Government on that 
point. 

‘‘Our petition,” he adds, ‘* will be presented 
this day against the disfranchising wing, and 
we must have many petitions from Ireland. 
We must put on record our decided hostility 
to it in every shape and form, so as to enable 
us hereafter, and soon, to do battle in favour of 
a restoration of this right.” 

With the accession of the Whigs to office 
in 1831, a very important correspondence 
opens with Lord Duncannon, afterwards Lord 
Bessborough—a member of Lord Grey’s 
ministry, and a staunch friend to Ireland. 
From the Whigs O’Connell expected great 
things, and for a time loyally supported them ; 
but, finding that they were unable or un- 
willing to effect those reforms in the Irish 
administration which he regarded as indis- 
pensable, he announced to Lord Duncannon 
his intention of forming a National party—‘‘ a 
party without religious distinction,” as he 
described it. The idea of a union ofall parties 
in Ireland for the purpose of securing a repeal 
of the Union took strong possession of his 
imagination, and induced him to open up nego- 
tiations with Dr. Boyton—" Bully Boyton,” 
as he was nicknamed—the mouthpiece of the 
patriotic Protestants and the founder of the 
Conservative Society, an institution intended 
to act as a counterpoise to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. 

‘*My plan,” O'Connell wrote to P. V. Fitz- 
Patrick, who acted as mediator, ‘‘ is to restore 
the Irish parliament with the full assent of 
Protestants and Presbyterians as well as 
Catholics. I desire no social revolution, no 
social change. The nobility to possess their 
lands, titles, and legislative privileges as before 
the Union. The clergy for their lives, their full 
incomes—to decrease as Protestantism may 
allow that decrease. The landed gentry to 
enjoy their present state, being residents” 
(i. 326). 

Dr. Boyton expressed his gratification at the 
fairness and liberality of O’Connell’s pro- 
posal, but declined to commit either him- 
self or his party on the subject, explaining 
that the prejudices of those with whom he 
acted were, in regard to the Catholics, wholly 
insuperable. ‘‘ They were,” he said, “ acfu- 
ated by an abstract detestation of Popery, 
which seems to forbid all hope of coalition.” 
Boyton’s own attitude was, however, not 
unfavourable ; and O’Connell authorised Fitz- 
Patrick to communicate the scheme to Mr. 
Sheehan of the Dublin Evening Mail, a 
principal organ of the Orange Party, and to 
inquire how far he would co-operate for a 
repeal of the Union founded on the basis of a 
Jocal parliament for local objects only (i. 342, 
385). The scheme came to nothing; but it 
is clear that the question of measures versus 
repeal was at this time (1833) seriously per- 
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plexing O’Connell. To him, indeed, repeal 
was at all times only a means to an end— 
the better government of Ireland. ‘‘ May not 
repeal,” he asks himself, ‘‘ be dispensed with 
if we get beneficial measures without it?” 
It was, he admitted, a serious question to 
decide, and one upon which good men might 
well differ. For himself, however, it was his 
duty to make up his mind on the subject, and 
he unequivocally decided in favour of repeal. 
But the country was apathetic, and the 
Parliament of England decidedly hostile. To 
agitate for repeal under the circumstances, 
he clearly recognised, would only damage his 
cause and increase the influence of the Orange 
party. How, then, was he to bring the 
question, so to speak, within the range of 
practical politics? Evidently only by con- 
clusively demonstrating to Englishmen and 
Irishmen alike the insufficiency of the Union. 
The accession of Lord Melbourne and the 
Whigs to power in 1835 seemed to afford him 
the opportunity he desired. If such a Govern- 
ment could not or would not do anything for 
Ireland in order to place it on an equality 
with England, then the only alternative was 
the abolition of the Union and the establish- 
ment of a domestic legislature. 


“IT am,” he said, explaining his attitude to 
FitzPatrick, ‘‘as much a Repealer as ever I was; 
but I see the absolute necessity of confuting 
those who say we prevented the Union from 
having a fair trial in the hands of a friendly 
ministry.... I have two objects—to over- 
throw the Orange system, and to convince the 
most sceptical that nothing but a domestic 
parliament will do Ireland justice.” 


In coming to this resolution he was perfectly 
sincere and uninfluenced by any personal 
motive. For three years he gave a fuir trial 
to the Whigs; but, not seeing the slightest 
prospect of their obtaining for Ireland any one 
advantage, and anticipating a speedy return 
of the Tories to office, he again resorted to 
agitation, and in August 1838 started what 
he called the ‘Precursor Society.” The 
name has much perplexed O’Connell’s bio- 
graphers, who generally regard it as elliptical 
for ‘‘ Precursor of Repeal Society.” But that 
such was not O’Connell’s meaning will appear 
from the following passage in a letter to Fitz- 
Patrick (ii. 158) : 


‘‘The ‘ Precursors,’” he says, ‘may precede 
justice to Ireland from the United Parliament, 
and the consequent dispensing with repeal 
agitation. It may precede repeal agitation, 
and will, shall, and must precede repeal agita- 
tion if justice be refused... .. I have reserved 
the name ‘ National Association’ for the agita- 
tion of the repeal. That alone can be called 
a ‘National Association’ which seeks to make 
Ireland a nation again. The other may be 
united or imperial, or anything else, but it 
would be a practical blunder to call that 
national whose efforts may induce us to 
acquiesce in being merely a province.” 


The name, however, did not give satis- 
faction, and was subsequently altered into 
‘‘The Loyal National Repeal Association ” ; 
but the explanation given by O’Connell is 
very significant of his attitude at the time. 
There are several other points; such, ¢.9, 
as O’Connell’s attitude towards the Young 
Ireland party, and his views on the great 
famine—not indeed of any great importance, 
but of more than passing interest-—on which 





these volumes throw some additional light, 
and which in a more extended review would 
naturally call for notice. But sufficient has, 
I hope, been said to show wherein the chief 
value of these volumes consists, and to prove 
how indispensable they are to the biographer 
and historian alike. 
R. Duntor. 








The Music of the Waters: a Collection of 
Sailors’ Chanties and Songs of the Sea of 
all Maritime Nations. By Laura Alex- 
andrine Smith. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
& Co.) 


For her pleasant volume, Miss Smith has 
certainly found a fascinating title; and 
to her task of collecting and grouping the 
sailor songs and chanties of all nations she 
brings enthusiasm and skill. As daughter of 
the Russian Vice-Consul at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, her opportunities for securing help from 
the consuls of various ports have been 
exceptional. Most of the English, and not a 
few of the foreign, songs she has obtained at 
first hand from the sailors themselves, visit- 
ing the forecastle or the cabin, notebook in 
hand, to jot down both music and words of 
the ditties that Jack Tar was ever ready to 
sing to her. Sailors of other nationalities 
have also gladly given similar help; so that 
her book, as Mr. R. M. Ballantyne, in his 
preface to it, says, ‘‘comes to us asa most 
interesting and unique contribution to our 
literature of the sea.” 

Interesting, undoubtedly, it is; but can we 
really say that it is unique? Perhaps it 
takes rank as the completest, most varied 
collection ever published; but then we are 
bound to point out that it is not complete 
enough. Indeed, as we shall show, some of 
its foreign sections are meagre, scrappy. Of 
Spanish sea songs we get not one; yet Spain, 
as a maritime nation of might and grandeur, 
cannot well be ignored. Nor has Turkey 
been remembered, though the Bosphorus and 
the Golden Horn have their melodies as well 
as the Nile; and for Nile boatmen’s chants as 
for Japanese sailor songs space has been 
found. Of course, English and American 
songs and chanties take up the main place. 
This set is certainly the fullest and the best. 
Miss Smith considers that Jack must be his 
own poet, his own composer, and his own 
compiler, if we are to have genuine specimens 
of sea songs. She shares with the blue- 
jackets their contempt for sea songs made by 
landsmen for landsmen—the popular drawing- 
room ballad about brave tars and jolly sailor- 
boys, with which young white-chokered gentle- 
men charm young ladies after they have dined. 
She asserts that Dibdin alone has remained 
popular with the blue-jackets. His songs have 
never been discarded. 


“There has never been but one man’s songs, 
written on shore, popular with the blue- 
jackets; but one man’s songs that sea-faring 
men have declared redolent of pitch and tar 
and oakum, written with the true spirit of a 
sailor; but one man’s songs that the ship’s 
fiddlers scraped on Saturday nights at sea 
before the toast of ‘‘ Sweethearts and wives ””— 
and that man was Dibdin.” 


For the rest, when sailors make their own 





songs, they generally give them a freshness, 


vigour, and swing of the sort that such 
lines as these possess : 


***Tis of the gallant Yankee ship 

That flew the stripes and stars, 

And the whistling wind from the west-nor'- west, 
Blew through the pitch pine spars. 

With her starboard tacks about, my boys, 
She hung upon the gale, 

On an autumn night we raised the light 
Of the old head of Kinsale.’’ 


‘‘Cawsand Bay,” and ‘Good-bye, fare ye 
well,” have their place of honour in this part 
of the book, and there are several most 
spirited hauling chanties. ‘‘ Bonny was a 
warrior” gives us Bonaparte’s life in out- 
line; and, therefore, Miss Smith’s footnote to 
one of the lines seems the ‘more singular. 
‘‘Bonny went to Elbow.” ‘‘ Where is 
Elbow ?”’ asks Miss Smith at the bottom of 
the page. ‘I think it is a sly hit at Bonny’s 
want of elbow room when immured” ! 

Coming to the sailor songs of France, wa 
are surprised to learn from such an authority 
as M. Paul Seébillot that Brittany has few or 
no songs that deal with sailor-life. Out of 
five hundred songs which he had collected 
from Breton peasants he had rarely come 
across any pertaining to the sea. But he had 
met with an old Breton sailor whose dream of 
delight was to be able before dying to eat the 
heart of an Eaglishman quite raw; while a 
companion, when dying, admitted to his con- 
fessor that he would not mind stretching a 
point and eating the heart cooked. Miss 
Smith is, however, able to give us one charm- 
ing Breton poem—a “‘ Sailors’ Litany” —which 
they chant before a voyage. Aud we have 
also some pretty Provencal songs. Mar- 
seilles, we should have thought, would yield 
sea songs ia plenty; but from this source 
Miss Smith draws nothing. She has not 
made a very happy selection of Italian 
songs. The inevitable ‘‘ Santa Lucia” ap- 
pears in full, but with several misprints— 
tuol for suol, impeso for impero, and the like. 
On page 190 there is a piece of Tasso in 
Venetian that would puzzle most Venetians, 
so incorrect is it. Writing anent Venice, the 
author profits largely by the pens of Mr. 
Symonds and Mr. H. F. Brown. But she 
does not give us a single characteristic Vene- 
tian song like “‘ La Biondina in Gondoletta,” 
“Tanto mi sei simpatica,”’ ‘‘Ové mamma,” 
or ‘‘I gondolieri son tuti traditor.” Sicily 
is rich in songs which tell of those that go 
down to the sea in ships; yet we are not 
shown any proof of this. Instead of it we 
get the poem by Clough, in which “Ah!” 
rhymes with ‘‘gondola.’’ Mazzorbo, we are 
told, isa Sicilian seaport town. Is it not 
to one of the little company of islands on the 
Venetian lagoons that Sir John Hanmer in his 
sonnet alludes? To the boat-songs of Canada 
scant justice is done, while those of Greece 
deserve fuller mention. India, Iceland, and 
Japan all furnish songs, which are given in 
translations, and which add to the variety and 
interest of what will count with all of us as 
a very entertaining book. 

‘* Gentle breath of yours my sails 
Must fill, or else my project fails.’’ 
So, at the end of the volume, Miss Smith 
addresses her critics. For our part we are 
glad to fill her sails with gentle breath, if, 
translated, ‘‘ gentle breath’ mean praise. 
Her project has not failed, it has succeeded. 
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But she might make her book more valuable 
yet by adding, by supplementing, by reject- 
ing. And to a future edition of it, perhaps, 
these things will be done. 

Percy E. Pinxerton. 








The Hallowing of Oriticism. By T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“TrE history of this little book is as follows. 
Finding myself transferred for three months 
from studious Oxford to the cathedral city of a 
busy, practical diocese, I had to consider how 
I could make some small distinctive contribu- 
tion to Church work. The best way appeared 
to be to attempt a (to me) fresh experiment in 
preaching . . . The Scriptures must in 
future, as many think, be expounded by 
preachers and teachers with some reference to 
the results of criticism; and the question be- 
comes an urgent one how this can be done so 
as not to injure, but, if possible, even to pro- 
mote, the higher or religious life.” 


Such is Dr. Cheyne’s own account of the 
purpose of his book; and it is the object of 
this notice not to criticise its critical results— 
a task for which the writer is not competent— 
but to welcome the attempt to find so sound 
a basis for homiletics. An illustration of the 
kind here offered will do more to convince 
the ordinary religious reader that criticism 
does not mean ungodliness than any number 
of precepts in any number of Church Congress 
essays. Because people are allowed to read 
essays at Church Congresses whose title to be 
called Churchmen it is hard to read clear; 
and, in the face of some not many years 
old Bampton Lectures, the country parson 
may be excused from blindly following 
the lead even of gentlemen of his own 
cloth with doctor’s hoods, simply because 
they assure him that the path they are 
following never goes out of Christendom. 
The ordinary parson must be content, in the 
first place, to judge of new theories by their 
fruits. It is useless to expect him to follow 
‘‘whithersoever the argument leads him,” 
because he feels his incompetence to gauge 
the argument. If he finds that the fruits 
offered him, say of historical criticism, are to 
the palate as delectable as apples of the Dead 
Sea, he is not likely to spend his strength in 
gathering them, much less in rearing such for 
himself ; if, on the other hand, he finds that the 
‘* higher or religious life,” so far from being 
injured, is (to quote Dr. Cheyne’s charac- 
teristically understated phrase), ‘‘ if possible, 
promoted,” he will not be so foolish as to 
insist that ‘‘ the old is better.” 

Many preachers in private stations have for 
long been endeavouring, with more or less 
skill, to give their hearers truer views of Old 
Testament history. The value of Dr. Cheyne’s 
venture (apart altogether from its intrinsic 
merits, which are of the first order) is that he 
speaks from a cathedral pulpit, and more than 
that, from a professorial chair, and so must 
command attention. Perhaps, also, it may not 
be impertinent to add that its value is still 
further increased by its being made by Dr. 
Cheyne, whom no one could suspect of con- 
fusing criticism with religion, or of having 
any closer friend than truth, and whom every- 
one, therefore, to whatever school of church- 
manship he belongs, will be ready to hear 
with patience and sympathy. 





The two most noticeable characteristics of 
the book, to the present writer, are—first, its 
freshness, as of a mind that has lived only 
with originals, and so acquired nothing but 
first-hand impressions; and, secondly, its 
painstaking truthfulness. Of Dr. Cheyne’s 
little respect for conventional phraseology, 
no reader of his version of the Psalter 
will need convincing; though even in 
that there was perhaps nothing quite so 
startling as the half-suggested paraphrase of 
hepoméevys mvons Piaias (A.V. “a rushing 
mighty wind”) by a “stiff breeze”; but 
his unconventionalness is not limited to words. 
There are few pages of this book that would 
not furnish instances of the originality of his 
point of view, but the sentences that follow 
may serve for illustration : 

‘** And if human friends were wanting, yet was 
not Elijab, like our Lord in the temptation, 
with the wild beasts—those free, non-human, 
but not unintelligent beings with whom ascetics 
and members of religious orders have so often 
been on terms of familiar friendship ?” (p. 29). 
. » » “ Most of us, I suppose, have some leisure. 
Can there be a better occupation for a part of 
it than to think what it is that we ought to 
mean by the word ‘God’” (p. 41)... ‘If 
we pray at all, let us aim at praying fer- 
vently”’ (p. 96)... . ‘‘Our Lord was not, it 
would seem, fond of interpreting his parables ” 
(p. 155). 

The other characteristic, the endeavour not 
to exceed or fall short of the truth by a hair’s 
breadth, is of course only one form in which 
this independence of mind is displayed. It 
shows itself in all Dr. Cheyne’s judgments on 
people, or opinions, or events, and is sym- 
bolised by a habit of qualification and a fond- 
ness for the conjunction “though.” A few 
examples may be given at random : 

‘* Elijah was not, so far as we know, a poet nor 
an educated man” (p. 28).... ‘‘I can never 
quite sympathise with S. Paul when he says, Doth 
God take care for oxen?” (p. 48)... . ‘God has 
established a beautiful and wonderful, though 
not perfect, order of things—the Kosmos” 
(p. 92). . . . ‘‘ I quote this from the great, fair- 
minded, though unbelieving historian Gibbon” 
(p. 98).... ‘*'fhere is a great temptation in our 
time to look at nature apart from God. That 
is inconsistent in a Christian, who deprives 
himself thereby of an immense pleasure, and 
God of a part of His glory ” (p. 123). 


Of Dr. Cheyne’s contributions to the exegesis 
of Elijah’s story, I have intentionally said 
nothing. To discuss them would be to discuss 
a number of separate particulars, for the con- 
sideration of which I have neither space nor 
learning. I should like, however, to call 
attention to the emphasis laid on Elijah’s 
change of mind at Zarephath as one of the 
causes leading to the removal of the drought, 
and to the chapter on Naboth’s vineyard. One 
sentence, also, from the sermon on “ Elijah at 
Cherith” will illustrate the temper in which 
the miracles are treated : 


“‘ The ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening. 
‘ Arabians’ we should rather render it, said the 
devout philosopher Leibnitz, giving way to the 
rationalism of the seventeenth century. ’ 
no, thou most sagacious thinker; this is not 
the way to reconcile reason and faith. Take 
the letter of the record in its rational meaning ; 
but learn to distinguish between prose and 
poetry” (p. 29). 


———— 


being cheap, may become popular; but it is 
a pity for this object that its title should not 
more clearly announce its contents. But 
perhaps more people are interested in criti- 
cism than in Elijah. 

At the close of the volume, Dr. Cheyne has 
reprinted his Manchester Congress paper. If 
the religious and scientific world would only 
accept his judgment on the vexed question 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, and cease writing 
letters about it to the Guardian, and articles 
about it in the reviews, how much would be 
gained ! 


‘*‘ A pious Hebrew writer takes a semi-mythical 
narrative current either in his own or in some 
neighbouring nation, and moulds it into a 
vehicle of spiritual truth; ... [this] is a fact 
about which none of the competent experts are 
or ever have been in doubt. It is useless then 
for the experts in other subjects to depreciate 
this document on scientific grounds; it is the 
underlying spiritual truths against which alone, 
with due seriousness, it is admissible to argue.” 


H. C. Brrcurne. 








The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Watrer Besant’s book in praise of 
Richard Jefferies is assuredly calculated, both 
by its generous enthusiasm and even more by 
the copious and judicious quotations, to 
extend the interest felt in that delightful 
writer. The tone is one of frank eulogy, 
because, as Mr. Besant explains, ‘“‘in very 
truth I can find nothing but admiration, 
pure and unalloyed, for that later work 
of his, on which will rest his fame and his 
abiding memory.” In spite of this avowal, 
however, Mr. Besant recognises the obvious 
limitations of his author, as well as the mis- 
takes into which he fell during his life; and 
those to whom the pious duties of a bio- 
grapher have not been confided will be still 
more discriminating in their estimate. 
Richard Jefferies made his way against un- 
usual difficulties. The son of a Wiltshire 
farmer, he was constant, in the face of ill- 
health, discouragement, and want of advice, 
to the literary aspirations which possessed 
him asa boy. Unfortunately, one fatal error 
runs through most of his work. In Mr. 
Besant’s language, Jefferies never recognised 
his personal limitations. He never undeceived 
himself and surrendered his ambition of win- 
ning the novelist’s laurels. By some strange 
irony, the novelist’s art was precisely that for 
which Jefferies’s reserve, his narrow experi- 
ence of men and women, his unsociability, 
and lack of dramatic instinct, eminently dis- 
qualified him. As a consequence, he spent 
his earliest efforts in writing novel after 
novel, which are chiefly remarkable for more 
than a beginner’s usual hardihood in violat- 
ing the first principle of his art. Jefferies, 
indeed, was a flagrant transgressor. He wrote 
about things of which he had absolutely no 
experience. He described manners and society 
which he had never seen, and never, appar- 
ently, even seriously studied at second-hand. 
It would be well if only his early novels were 
worthless, or sometimes even repellent; but 
the fatal mistake never entirely deserted him, 
even when later days had brought the revela- 
tion of his real literary gift. To the last 
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novels; and to the last, except for one or two | not altogether unfounded charge of “cata- | mainly because no one else seemed willing to 


characters, as Farmer Iden, drawn from his 
home-memories, there is the same crudeness 
and unreality. The reader is forced to drop 
altogether the would-be narrative which con- 
nects some of the finest passages of descrip- 
tion in our modern literature, and to concen- 
trate his attention upon them without a 
certain sense of irritation, if he can. Not 
that Jefferies’s ill-success in this line was due 
to a want of imagination, or even to want of 
human sympathy of a peculiar kind. Imagina- 
tion of a high character he certainly possessed, 
as After London shows. His description of a 
labourer’s morning proves his sympathy with 
the life immediately around him, while his 
musings in a country church reveals historic 
sympathy of a rare order. 

Jefferies’s disappointment at his failure asa 
novelist, together with the confusion existing 
in his mind between popularity and the high 
appreciation of qualified critics, probably 
combined to make him somewhat bitter 
at his lack of general favour. Mr. Besant 
handles this part of his career with good 
sense, and explains the partly mistaken atti- 
tude which Jefferies assumed at the end 
of his life, but from no ignoble motives. 
The truth is that Richard Jefferies’s work, bis 
wonderful descriptive faculty, his minute 
and sympathetic observation of nature, can 
only appeal to a small circle. The general 
public will probably continue to hurry past 
him. But his place in English literature may 
be considered assured; and, of the small band 
of English writers who have laboured in the 
same field, he not only understood, but can 
teach, above all others, the wisdom of the 
field and of the forest. Mr. Besant asso- 
ciates him with Thoreau and Gilbert White. 
But Jefferies was not so conscious a mystic— 
to use a much abused word—as the American 
recluse, though he wanders into mystic 
reveries in the Story of my Heart; and he 
is less primarily a naturalist, and elso a 
far greater literary artist, than the simpler 
historian of Selborne. The author of The 
Pageant of Summer lived in a different 
literary tradition. He became a great master 
of that art of word-painting which is at once 
the distinctive excellence and principal danger 
of mcdern English style. Jetferies’s accurate 
observation kept him free from the danger. 
There are touches in Zhe Gamekeeper at 
Home, Red Deer, &c., of the same quality as 
the simile in young Mr. Tennyson’s poetry 
which so astonished Farmer Holbrook in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s novel Hair. 

‘*More black than ash-buds in the front of March.’ 

Mr. Besant has done well in giving us 
some extracts from the notebooks, which 
show how Jefferies noted and recorded during 
the long walks, the solitary communings 
with nature, which were a necessity with him, 
in much the same way as the Poet Laureate 
has allowed us to learn that he noted and 
collected similes in his ramblings. We find 
in some autumnal jottings the ivy recorded 
‘‘brown, reddish leaves with pale-green 
ribs’?; or—‘'The sycamore leaves—some 
few still on {in November], with intensely 
black spots an inch across’; or again, 
more comprehensively —‘‘Still day. The 
earth holds its breath.” But it is the very 
minuteness and detail of Jefferies’s obser- 
vation that has brought against him the 





loguing.” As Mr. Besant admirably puts it— 
‘¢ For some of us, the picture is always being 
improved by the addition of another blade of 
grass, another dead leaf, or the ear of a hare 
visible among the turnip-tops.” Jefferies 
cannot altogether escape the accusation. This 
accumulation of detail is the defect of his 
style. But the power of minute observation 
worked in well with Jefferies’s sympathy with 
the past of rural England, and with his in- 
terest in the English peasantry of his day. 
The conservative reverence in him inspired 
the ‘‘ Village Chronicle”; and, though the 
whole passage is too long for quotation, a few 
lines may give some idea of his treatment of 
the village church. 
“The sense of man’s presence has departed 
from the walls and oaken seats; the dust here 
is not the dust of the highway ; of the quick 
footsteps; it is the dust of the past. The 
ancient heavy key creaks in the cumbrous lock, 
and the iron latch-ring has worn a deep groove 
in the solid stone. The narrow nail-studded 
door of black oak yields slowly to the push. ... 
The very style of ornament upon the door— 
the broad-headed nails—has come down from 
the remotest antiquity. After the battle, says 
the rude bard in the Saxon Chronicle, 

‘ The Northmen departed 

In their nailed barks ; 

and, earlier still, the treacherous troop that 
seized the sleeping magician in iron, Wayland 
the smith, were clad in ‘nailed armour,’ in 
both cases meaning ornamented with nails.” 


Jefferies’s insight into the conditions of the 
labourer’s life was only equalled by his power 
of literary expression, and was not coloured 
by any special political sympathies. There 
is perhaps a socialistic drift in his aspira- 
tions for physical and moral perfectibility. 
But the task Jefferies set before himself 
was that of deliberate analysis. He was 
true to it in the masterly letter on the 
Wiltshire labourer, which appeared in the 
Times of 1872. He indulged neither his 
readers nor himself in illusions, and dealt out 
equal justice to each class. The description 
of the labourer’s morning, ‘‘ when Dick the 
shepherd blows his nails,” is of the same 
character, while in the paper on ‘ Field- 
faring Women” the writer’s sympathies are 
more obvious. We must join with Mr. 
Besant in regretting that Richard Jefferies 
did not give us that sustained and compre- 
hensive examination of agricultural life which 
he had at one time planned. But sustained 
work was not possible tohim. He had neither 
the method nor the constancy of purpose ; 
and his work remains fragmentary. 

C. E. Dawxrns. 








The Australian Race: its Origin, Languages, 
Customs, Place of Landing in Australia, 
and the Routes by which it spread itself 
over that Continent. By Edward M. Curr. 
In 4 vols. (Triibner.) 


Tue author of this work—which, like Mr. 
Brough Smyth’s Aborigines of Victoria, has 
been published at the cost of the Victorian 
Government—does not obtrude his personality 
on the reader. He tells us, however, that he 
is not an ethnologist in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the term, and, in fact, under- 
tcok this comprehensive treatise on the 
Australian aborigines somewhat reluctantly, 





enter the breach before it was too late, when 
‘many tribes were passing away, leaving no 
record behind them.”” He might have added 
that, despite his lack of special training, pro- 
bably no man on the continent was morc 
competent for the task than a pioneer settler 
in the Murray basin, for fifteen years in 
intimate, and for nearly half a century in 
more or less direct, association with the 
natives. When Mr. Curr first literally 
pitched his tent among the Bangerangs of the 
Goulburn river valley, in 1841, that group of 
associated tribes comprised ten separate divi- 
sions, with a total population approximately 
estimated at about 1200. They have now 
practically disappeared, and do not number 
collectively more than “fifty or sixty per. 
sons.” But in the third volume of this work 
Mr. Curr gives us a permanent account of 
their original social condition, usages, terri- 
torial rauge, and relations to the surrounding 
tribes, with copious vocabularies and phrases 
of their language (four distinct dialects), all 
at first hand. 

Of course, he could not himself thus rescue 
from oblivion all the moribund aboriginal 
tribes of the continent. But he does it, toa 
very large extent, by proxy. A series of 
printed queries, addressed to various officials 
and civilians in all parts of the country, has 
resulted in the accumulation of a vast bod 
of authentic information regarding the tribal 
groups scattered over the continent, every 
region being fairly represented, except the 
west central, where there are no settlements, 
and parts of the north coast, where stations 
are extremely rare. In the circular was a 
list of 127 English words, which has been 
completely or partly filled up for over 250 
languages, or considerably more than half of 
those still current among the natives. 

The materials thus collected, occupying the 
great bulk of the work, or all but about two- 
thirds of the first volume, are printed 
separately for each tribe, not ‘ promiscu- 
ously,”’ but according to a certain broad 
classification suggested by the materials them- 
selves, and made perfectly clear by the 
accompanying ethnological map. This plan 
has its obvious advantages, and was perhaps 
the best, all things considered, that could be 
adopted. But it necessarily involves much 
repetition, which might at least have been 
avoided in the treatment of the vocabularies. 
These are given, like the other data, inde- 
pendently for each language, the consequence 
being that the 127 English words are need- 
lessly printed over and over again about two 
hundred times, while a comparative study is 
rendered extremely laborious. To obviate 
this last inconvenience, as if by an after- 
thought, the fourth volume, which takes the 
form of a folio atlas, gives a selection of half 
of the words for all the languages, disposed 
in comparative columns. Had this sensible 
arrangement been carried out for all the 
words, the separate vocabularies might have 
been suppressed, and the work reduced by 
fully one-third of its size without any loss 
but much increase of efficiency. 

The space reserved in vol. i. is devoted to a 
general essay on the Australian race on the 
lines set forth on the title-page. This memoir 
is partly critical, partly constructive—the 
former sound, the latter of doubtful value. 
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With the wealth of materials placed at his 

command, and controlled by his own life-long 
experience, Mr. Curr is able to pass in review 
the bibliography of Australian ethnology, and 
in so doing brings a heavy indictment against 
some of its ‘‘ shining lights.” Many notions, 
to which wide currency has been given by 
such accepted authorities as Brough Smyth, 
Taplio, Fison, M‘Lennan, and Sir John Lub- 
bock, are shown to be absolutely erroneous, 
the author trenchantly adding that 
‘statements like M‘Lennan’s, met with in 
many works, have led me to the conclusion that 
very few persons ever learn from books 
thoroughly to understand a social status which 
differs widely from their own ” (i. 70). 
The more particular reference here is to 
some of M‘Lennan’s fundamental doctrines 
on caste systems, the patria potestas, and 
inter-tribal relations generally. In the 
same way a rude shock is given to 
Brough Smyth’s elaborate system of govern- 
ment by hereditary tribal chiefs and councils 
of elders, which is unknown in Australia; to 
Taplin’s misguiding statement regarding the 
non-existence of personal property ; to Fison’s 
inaccurate account of the marriage laws, 
much of which is ‘quite at variance with 
fact”; to Sir John Lubbock’s confusion be- 
tween family, tribal, and caste names, and so 
on. A careful study of this section leads to 
the conclusion that current ideas regarding 
savage life in Australia, and inferentially 
regarding savage life generally, will have to 
be considerably modified. 

Mr. Curr’s constructive section is less satis- 
factory, as, indeed, was inevitable. Here itis 
that his unscientific training tells against 
him, allowing him to “rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” His theory is that tlie 
Australians are African negroes—or, rather, 
of the same stock as the African negroes, 
crossed by an unknown element beforo 
they reached the mainland en route, so to 
say, or, at all events, before the dispersion after 
landing somewhere on the north-west coast. 
From this point they spread gradually over 
the continent in three distinct lines of migra- 
tion—along the west coast, across the central 
regions, and around by the north and east 
coasts, the three streams converging on the 
south coast between Streaky and Lacepede 
Bays. To this part of the theory, which is 
supported by weighty linguistic and other 
arguments, and also clearly illustrated by the 
coloured map, no valid objection can be raised. 
The triple migratory movement here described 
fits in well with the present conditions. It 
accounts, perhaps, better than any other theory 
for the actual distribution of the three broad 
divisions of the race with its fundamental 
unity of speech and homogeneous physical type. 
Nor is there anything inherently absurd in 
the hypothesis that the Australians are sub- 
stantially of the same stock as the African 
negroes, modified by a strain of some unknown 
foreignelement. The absurdity lies rather in 
the nature of the arguments on which the 
hypothesis is built up. These are mainly a 
certain uniformity of usages, and what is 
claimed to be a ‘‘ proof amounting to demon- 
stration of the common origin of the languages 
of the two continents.” The uniformity of 
usages, most of which are common to all 
primitive peoples, must go for what it is 


which special stress is laid, rests on inconceiv- 
ably shadowy grounds, and betrays a hopeless 
ignorance of philological principles. Mr. 
Curr’s knowledge of the Australian languages, 
and especially of the south-eastern dialects, 
is extensive ; his knowledge of the African is 
limited to what may be gleaned from Koelle’s 
Polyglotta Africana—a work which has been 
of immense service to serious linguistic 
students, but which has proved a stumbling- 
block to a whole generation of etymological 
charlatans. By means of its copious vocabu- 
laries one man establishes the identity of the 
Indian Santhal and the Sudanese Haussa ; 
another finds in the idioms of ‘‘ High Africa” 
the common germs of those of ‘‘ High Asia,” 
and apparently also of ‘‘ High America” ; 
and now Mr. Curr adds “‘ High Australia,” 
leaving only ‘‘ High Europe” out in the cold. 


‘* Passing on to language, we find the evidence 
not less cogent; that out of forty-nine words 
taken from the vocabularies of both continents 
(the only ones we are able to compare), twenty- 
five are found to agree in root, and many 
absolutely.” 


Now, on a moderate estimate, there are 
at least five and twenty radically distinct 
languages in Africa; consequently, allowing 
Mr. Curr the full benefit of the above state- 
ment, it would only mean that these lan- 
guages resemble the Australian to the extent 
of just about two words ineach. And this 
he calls a ‘‘ proof amounting to demonstra- 
tion’ of their common origin! No doubt, 
misled by the statements of writers speaking 
of the great Bantu linguistic family, he 
jumps to the conclusion that all the African 
negro languages constitute only one group. 
But this merely shows how completely he 
got out of his depth when he ventured to 
quit the Australian continent, where he stood 
on solid ground. 

More interesting is his account of the 
native system of notation—a subject which 
has recently given rise to some controversy 
in the columns of the Times newspaper. 
The fact is here clearly established that the 
bulk of the Australian languages have radicals 
only for the numerals one and two. Many 
get as far as three, but Mr. Curr is probably 
right in rejecting the four, which some of 
his correspondents have furnished, but which 
either simply means “ plenty,’’ or is due to a 
misconception on their part. 


‘As a rule the only numerals of the 
Australians are 1 and 2, 3 being commonly 
expressed by 2 and 1, orl and 2; 4 by 2 and 2, 
and so on. Frequently, however, there is a 
separate term for 3; but I much doubt whether 
those of my correspondents who translate 4 by 
a specific term have not been imposed upon in 
every instance” (i. 205). 

Elsewhere he asserts that 


‘no Australian Black in his wild state can, I 
believe, practically count as high as seven. If 
you lay 7 pins on a table for a black to reckon, 
and then abstract 2, he would not miss them. 
If one were removed he would miss it, because 
his manner of counting by ones and twos 
amounts to the same as if he reckoned by odds 
and evens” (i, 32). 


This seems to mean that he would work up 
to 7 thus: 1; 2; 142; 242; 24241; 
2+2+4+2; 2+2+42-+1, and so would be more 
likely to miss the odd 1 than 2. The state- 








worth. But the uniformity of speech, on 


ment is very curious, and so far seems to 


support Sir John Lubbock’s view as against 
that of ‘‘ Pomingolaraa.” 

Should another edition be called for Mr. 
Curr would be well advised to eschew 
Polyglotta Africana, and to collect all the 
vocabularies together on the plan of those in 
volume iy. A. H. Keane. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane. By Frank 
Barrett. In 3 vole. (Cassell.) 


When a Man’s Single. By J. M. Barrie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


The Outcasts. In 2 vols. (Blackwood). 


Herne Lodge. By the Earl of Desart. In 2 
vols. (Sonnenschein.) 


Tempted of the Devil. From the German of 
August Becker. Retold by M. W. Mac. 
dowall. (Alexander Gardner.) 


Adam Dickson. By Thomas Mason. (Glasgow : 
Bryce.) 

Our Uncle and Aunt. By Amarala Martin. 
(Putnam’s.) 


The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane is Mr. Frank 
Barrett’s most ambitious, most sensational, 
and most successful work. He has always 
had a hankering after the water of historical 
romance. Here he seems to have definitely 
taken the plunge. It is obvious also that he 
may, if he chooses, take a very high place, in 
the school — not of Thackeray or of Mr. 
Besant, or even of Scott, but of Charles 
Kingsley. This opinion is justified, not so 
much by the extraordinary number of the 
adventures which appear in Zhe Admirable 
Lady Biddy Fane (although even in this 
respect it surpasses the works of Mr. Steven- 
son, of Mr. Rider Haggard, of ‘‘Q,”’ and even 
of Mr. Westall), but by the character of the 
piccaroon-Bayard, Benet Pengilly, who figures 
as its hero. Kingsley himself could not have 
succeeded better than Mr. Barrett has done 
in realising love enobled by chivalry in the 
person of this ne’er-do-well sans peur et sans 
reproche. Pengilly is most closely associated 
with Lady Biddy Fane in all her adventures by 
land and sea; but he never attempts to sink 
the knight in the lover. Mr. Barrett’s South 
American descriptions, moreover, have a 
pronounced Kingsleyan flavour; and the 
author of Westward Ho / would probably have 
taken the same kindly view of the Ingas 
who come to the aid of Lady Biddy and her 
protector that he does. But Kingsley would 
certainly have saved his readers the story of 
the hideous passion of the black, Tonga, which 
is the one unpleasant episode in this story, 
and which appears as unnecessary as it is un- 
pleasant. But Mr. Barrett is no mere dis- 
ciple, much less an imitator, although Lady 
Biddy Fane, as a beautiful capricious woman, 
reminds one of Thackeray’s Beatrix Esmond, 
much as the general style of the story reminds 
one of Kingsley. There is one thoroughly 
original character in it — Rodrigues, the 
pirate, who carries off Lady Biddy, and who 
seems to have something of the heroic in him till 
he becomes revoltingly vindictive. Rodrigues 
may best be compared to one of the fas- 
cinating robbers for whom the late Lord 
Lytton had such a fancy. Matthew, Benet’s 
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also deserves a word of special praise, as an 
artistic sketch of what, from an inferior 
hand, would have been a very commonplace 
character. 


In When a Man’s Single, the author of 
Auld Licht Idylls has made an interesting 
experiment ; but he has not scored an un- 
equivocal success. 
Barrie is all himself, because the scene of 
them is laid in Thrums. Except the episode 
of Cree Queery, there is nothing in the Jdylls 
so pathetic as the hunt of Bob Angus, 
the self-educated— but, at the best, only 
half-educated — saw-miller, for his niece. 
In the last chapter, in which the an- 
nouncement of Bob Angus’s marriage is 
made to his old friends, Mr. Barrie gives us a 
little of his richest vintage of humour. There 
is an air of truth, also, in the picture which 
is given of the interior of the English pro- 
vincial newspaper office to which, after 
leaving Thrums, Angus goes as a reporter ; 
although his comrades there were hardly 
worth the labour Mr. Barrie has expended in 
painting them, and deserve the language of 
contempt applied to them by an indignant 
and discerning critic. But in the bulk of his 
book Mr. Barrie seems to be laughing not at 
his possible critics, which is quite legitimate, 
but at his possible public, which is a mistake ; 
as, for example, when he appoints his hero to 
the position of a leader-writer on an import- 
ant London newspaper, because there is no 
suspicion of genius about him. Then the two 
girls who figure in When a Man’s Single— 
Mary Abinger and Nell Meredith—are not 
beings of flesh and blood. They are mere 
marionettes that do and say sometimes curi- 
ous, but oftener conventional, young-lady- 
ish things at Mr. Barrie’s bidding. There are 
many drily witty (as distinguished from 
humourous) sayings, comic incidents, and 
clever descriptions in this book. The story 
of the impersonation of Sir Clement Dowton 
by a barber, in particular, is amusingly told. 
But there is too much of the smartness of the 
operetta in When a Man’s Single for it to be 
quite satisfactory. Will Mr. Barrie ever 
write a Scotch novel worthy to be placed by 
the side of Auld Licht Idylis?—perhaps a 
few years hence, when he bas emancipated 
himself from the influence of Mr. George Mere- 
dith, that prince of moral virtuosi, who has 
just missed being an English Goethe. 


The Outcasts is a fantastic and, indeed, im- 
possible story, written in a powerful though 
unfinished style. An English clergyman 
stumbles into love with Judith Kloots, the 
daughter of a foreign executioner. She is 
succeeded in his affections by Glynne Faith- 
full, a refined English gir]. But the marriage 
with Glynne, which he contemplates, is frus- 
trated by arival who turns out to be the execu- 
tioner’s son. Finally, he marries his first 
love, who dies literally by that sword by 
which her father had metaphorically lived. 
Although the episodes in the life of the Rev. 
Errington Rivers, which are given in Zhe 
Outcasts, are of the strangest, there is an 
eerie reality about certain of them which 
renders this book very interesting reading. 
The author, who has evidently a thorough 
knowledge of rural and clericalised life in 
England, writes carefully, and like a man of 
culture. Occasionally, however, he garnishes 


In his first chapters Mr. | 





his pages with such hackneyed quotations as 
‘the white flower of a blameless life.’”” 


The Earl of Desart is, perhaps, seen at his 
best in Herne Lodge, which, although as 
repulsive a story as could well be written, is 
yet skilfully constructed. Essentially, though 
not in form, it is the autobiography of an 
English gentleman who, in an unfortunate 
hour, marries a beautiful woman of the now 
popular Messalina type. She brings him to 
ruin, secures his 
deserts him, and becomes a shameless 
debauchee and drunkard. Finally, with the 
help of depraved confederates, she begins 
poisoning him by degrees. But he dis- 
covers her plot, and succeeds in making 
her drink the contents of a cup intended for 
himself. In addition to the man’s stcry, 
Lord Desart gives that of his daughter, who 
sets to work to discover her mother’s remains. 
There is an air of farcicality, however, about 
the second and subsidiary plot, although it 
ends in the saddest tragedy. There is more 
careful writing in Herne Lodge than in any- 
thing Lord Desart has yet produced. 


Tempted of the Devil is an able and scholarly 
effort to make a good story out of the 
mystical theosophy which was to Europe at 
the end of the last century very much what 
Esoteric Buddhism is to England now. It is 
based on Dr. August Becker’s novel of Des 
Rabbi Vermdchtnis, in which is described the 
effect of the study of what is known as ‘ the 
Practical Kabbalah’? in the lives and cha- 
racters of its students and of those who come 
in contact with them. The story of the poor 
German pastor, who is ‘‘tempted of the 
Devil,” in the shape of this study, but 
happily escapes from his clutches, is told 
simply and effectively, if also somewhat 
spasmodically. The leading character in the 
book, however, is the villain Ephraim Le- 
brecht, who is intended to be a theological 
Mephistopheles, but whose red head and 
other peculiarities recall Uriah Heep. Temptea 
of the Devil appeals to but a limited circle of 
readers, but it will repay a careful perusal. 


If the author of Adam Dickson had been 
content to write a simple story of love and 
life in a Scotch town, he would probably 
have attained a certain measure of success. 
For he has an eye to the strong and the weak 
points in the character of his countrymen, 
and he is evidently familiar with the humours 
of Northern municipal politics. Even as 
things are, he tells the story of Adam 
Dickson’s love adventure with the vulgar 
flirt, Adolina Parker, with gusto and comic 
power. But it is hardly possible to keep 
patience with Mr. Mason when he takes his 
hero to London, and when he introduces us 
to the proposterous and stagey vagrant, 
John Jeremiah Jaggers, whose portrait looks 
like a caricature of some swaggerer in Gil 
Blas, executed by a schoolboy. Mr. Mason 
has spoiled a good story. 

Our Uncle and Aunt is not so much a novel 
as a series of papers on ‘‘The Woman 
Question,” and other social problems in 
America, with slender links of narrative. 
The author is a well-meaning controversialist, 
terribly, almost hysterically, in earnest. But 
she reveals, in this book at all events, no 
capacity for writing fiction. 

Writs Watracr, 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


When I was a Boy in China. By Yan Phou 
Lee. (Blackie.) The author of this interesting 
sketch is a native of China, who, after a year’s 
instruction in English at Shanghai, was sent 
over by the Chinese government to America, 
where he graduated at Yale College, married 
an American lady, and settled at New Haven 
as @ journalist. It was originally published 
in the United States, where its appearance was 
most opportune, while the Americans were, and 
are, endeavouring to prevent the Chinese 
altogether from entering their territories. For 
the author is himself a living protest against 
the wisdom of such policy, showing, in a 
most striking manner, the natural capabilities 
of his countrymen, and their right to dwell as 
citizens among Western nations. The peculiar 
charm of this book arises from the fact that it 
gives for the first time an account of the inner 
life of a Chinese family. It treats of the 
author’s infancy and boyhood; of the house 
and household, including his female relatives ; 
of his school-life and pastimes; and of many 
other things but little known to “ outside 
barbarians.” Such a revelation has never 
before been made public, and its novelty is 
equalled in attraction by the modesty and sim- 
plicity with which all is told. It would be 
ungrateful to the author not to give one quota- 
tion from his delightful sketch, as it affords the 
means of setting him right upon a point where 
he is in doubt, viz., the exact date of his own 
birth. He says, in the opening chapter : 


‘On a certain day in the year 1861 I was born. 
I cannot give you the exact date, because the 
Chinese year is different from the English year ; 
and our months, being lunar, that is, reckoned by 
the revolution of the moon around the earth, are 
consequently shorter than yours. We reckon 
time from the accessions of emperors, and also by 
cycles of sixty years each. The year of my birth 
(1861) was the first year of the Emperor Tung- 
che. We have twelve months ordinarily ; and we 
say, instead of ‘ January, February,’ &c., ‘ Regular 
Moon, Second Moon, Third Moon,’ &c. Each 
third year is a leap year, and has an extra month, 
so as to make each of the lunar years equal to a 
solar year. Accordingly, taking the English 
calendar as a standard, our New Year’s Day varies. 
Therefore, although I am sure that I was born on 
the twenty-first day of the Second Moon, in 
Chinese, 1 don’t know my exact birthday in 
English ; and consequently, living in America as I 
have for many years, I have been cheated of my 
birthday celebration ’’ (pp. 1-2). 


Now, although the Emperor Tung-che came to 
the throne at the death of his father on August 
22, 1861, the first year of his reign is reckoned 
to begin at Chinese New Year in 1862 ; and as 
the author knows that he was born on the 
twenty-first day of the second moon, in the 
first year of the Emperor Tung-che, his birth 
must have occurred on March 21, 1862. 


The Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists. 
From the French of Charles Beaugrand. By 
David Sharp. (Sampson Low.) Although the 
different departments of animated life are plea- 
santly described in this book, the adoption of 
Cuvier’s somewhat antiquated division of it, 
and a certain indefiniteness in treating the 
lower forms of animal existence, lead us to 
regard it as more a gift-book than a manual of 
exact science. As a gift-book, however, for 
intelligent boys it is worthy of high commenda- 
tion. Beautifully bound, beautifully printed, 
and beautifully illustrated with some 140 
woodcuts, many of them full-page pictures, 
Mr. Sharp’s book ought to prove a treasure to 
boys during the holidays. Much may be 
learnt from merely turning over these illustra- 
tions. The sweetness to beguile readers towards 
draughts of knowledge is to be found in the 
conversations of an old physician with two 
young friends in the excursions which the three 
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make round Villers-sur-Mer. 
device to make a scientific man describe shells 
and zoophytes as they are picked up, but in 
this book the doctor takes his friends through 
the whole animal kingdom, Of course a general 
and somewhat superficial view is all that can 
thus be obtained ; but this, at least, is here to 
be obtained. The chapter on fishes, illustrated 
with cuts and descriptions of the deep-sea fish 
which recent explorations have discovered, seems 
to us the best im the book. Their luminosity 
is dwelt on, and their fragility on reaching the 
surface—almost the only points at present 
known about them. The plates of insects are 
(with the exception of the May-fly) the best 
in the book, the vertebrates being rather 
coarsely depicted. M. Beaugrand wonders 
that cormorants are not domesticated for fish- 
ing. The translator might have added a note 
to state that this has been successfully tried of 
late years in England. Every here and there 
the nationality of the author is amusingly 
apparent, as when a gendarme during the war 
is wounded by ‘“‘a huge demon of a Uhlan”; 
or when, while dwelling on diatoms, 


‘the countenance of the doctor was gradually 
transfigured ; his eyes beaming, his head slightly 
thrown back with the effort of thought, he was 
standing leaning on the table, not like a scientific 
man making an investigation, but rather a poet 
inspired.” 

Mr. Sharp’s translation, it may be added, is 
excellent. 


Heroes of Every-Day Lifee By L. M. Lane. 
(Cassell.) It was a happy thought of the 
author to compose a libro d’oro in which some 
twenty deeds of heroism during the last few 
years might be registered. The difficulty in 
so small alist is to make a suitable selection ; 
but, with the possible exception of Elizabeth 
Monatt, on whom the réle of a heroine was 
rather thrust than chosen, no fault can be found 
with the present collection. England may 
well be proud of poor Alice Ayres; of Cole, the 
policeman who tried to carry the burning 
dynamite out of Westminster Hall; and of 
Frank Shooter, the Devon hero, who has been 
instrumental in saving three hundred lives from 
drowning. The stories of heroism are here told 
with much sympathy and ge ogg of the 
valour which exists outside the ranks of 
soldiers and sailors, and the illustrations are 
excellent. It is well that such reminiscences of 
self-devotion and daring in common life should 
be brought prominently forward in a somewhat 
prosvic age. Miss Lane’s is one of the best 
books published this year for parochial 
libraries, and no one who begins to read will 
lay it down before he finishes it. 


The Middy and the Moors. An Algerine 
Story. By R. M. Ballantyne. (Nisbet.) 
This veteran writer of boys’ books here gives 
them a story full of adventure and perils. The 
hero is seized by Algerine pirates at the be- 
ginning of this century, and sold into slavery. 
Every page is studded with hand-to-hand 
combats, terrific knock-down blows, and daring 
exploits. Of course, the middy escapes, and 
that, too, with the girl of his heart, and re- 
ceives high promotion in the service. Some- 
thing like Thackeray’s “little Billee,” who 
was ‘‘ made the captain of a seventy-three.” 
Several times, as we perused the hero’s mar- 
vellous coolness in desperate perils, our very 
blood ran cold. What more could boys in 
search of a sensation require? It may be 
hinted to the author that policemen in the be- 
ginning of the century are something of an 
anachronism, that Mohammedans never intro- 
duce representations of the human form in their 
pictures, and would not permit a slave to gaze 
upon an unveiled woman. But these are trifles 
in the general vigour and constant flow of in- 
cident which marks the book. 


It is an old 





The Brig ‘* Audacious,” by Allan Cole 
(Blackie), is an essentially good, rattling 
improbable story of adventure with pirates 
and savages and what not. The conflicts 
of Captains Gibb and Bowman with the 
pirate-ship which assails them is more 
spirited than almost anything else of the 
kind we have recently read. Some of the 
yarns of the members of the Audacious’s crew 
to each other might have been spared. The 
contribute, no doubt, a good deal both of fun 
and of eeriness to the story, but they interfere 
too much with its action. 


Captured by Cannibals. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Mr. Joseph Hatton 
tells us in his preface that these adventures have 
appeared before in another form. They were 
written in memory of his son, who met his 
untimely death while exploring in North Borneo. 
The chapters on the hero’s adventures in the 
island of the Boulonagons are amusing, and 
the description of the Irish king, Kututo, dis- 
tinctly humorous; but there is too much 
digression, and the title is misleading. The 
adventures occupy only two-fifths of the book, 
— is otherwise an ordinary tale of English 

ae. 

A Song o’ Sixpence. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(Nisbet.) Under the form of a fairy tale for 
children the writer of this book pleads 
vigorously for our native birds. His ideal king- 
dom becomes a Dreariland indeed from constant 
catching of the birds and killing them for the 
sake of adorning ladies’ apparel with their 
wings and bodies. The wanton massacre of 
seagulls on the coast, and the so-called sport of 
papain are rebuked, and offenders 
held up to general execration. When the birds 
have been destroyed, noxious insects of all 
kinds swoop down upon the land and eat up 
its produce. The moral of the book is 
admirable, if the plot and machinery are some- 
what cumbrous. With the return of the 
birds peace and prosperity resume their sway, 
and Dreariland becomes Cheeriland in the 
transformation scene. 


Susan: a Story for Children. By Annie 
Walton. (Blackie.) This is the story of a 
child who goes on a long visit to her aunt, an 
old lady who keeps a home for three orphan 

irls at the sea-side. The character of Sophia 

ane is perhaps overdrawn; but the picture 
of the French master, his sister, and their cat, 
‘* Gambetta,” is charming. There are touches 
of both humour and pathos in Miss Walton’s 
tale. The voluble little French lady is describing 
an interview between her brotaer and the 
butcher’s kind wife : 


*** Good evening,’ said the butcher’s wife, ‘ and 
how did the cat like his dinner?’ My brother 
removed his hat and bowed (you may have observed 
his noble air at such moments), then drawing him- 
self to his full height, ‘Madame,’ he replied, ‘I 
am the cat.’’’ 


The poor ‘‘eggsile,” as Sophia Jane called 
him, had made his dinner off the scraps of meat 
presumably bought for ‘‘ Gambetta.” But all 
is happy in the end; and the French master and 
his sister come into a fortune and return to 
Paris, ‘‘ to dine at Philippe’s, and taste a French 
cuisine again.” 

Friends in Need, by A. M. F. Paget 
(Masters), is a pretty story showing the mutual 
dependence of high and low on each other’s 
good offices. For a moral, that unreasoning 
hatred of the higher classes on which the 
Socialist orator harps at so many country 
public-houses is exploded by deeds of kindness 
on the part of one of the detested aristocrats. 
This book will be acceptable in the nursery 
at the hall as well as by the cottage fireside. 


The Gate in Park Lane; or, Arnold Lane’s 
Courtship. By Hon. G. Boscawen. (Nisbet.) 


Y | (Nisbet.) 





This pretty love story, teaching the virtue of 
thinking the best of everyone, is marred here 
and there by a confusion of pronouns. Such a 
sentence as the following would shock Lindley 
Murray: “One of the many wheels which 
carry on the great machine which helps to 
keep us all in peace and safety at home, and 
whose time is hardly ever their own.” 


Her Lifes Work. By Lady Dunboyne. 
‘*The life’s work” of Phyllis Hope 
was building and endowing a church, erecting 
a parsonage, &c., for a neglected and disorderly 
parish. But with this central plot and interest 
of the book is interwoven the personal history 
of Phyllis herself. Though rather sad, the 
story is well told. The character of Raymond 
Anstruther and his gradual transformation 
from a high-spirited young pagan to a manly 
Christian soldier seems to us the best feature of 
the book. The illustrations, let us add, are of 
quite exceptional excellence. 


Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Evorett-Green. 
(Blackie.) Those who were fortunate enough 
to read 7'he Eversley Secrets will be glad to have 
another story from the same hand. We can 
promise them that Little Lady Clare will 
not disappoint their expectations. The story 
relates to a feud between two branches of a noble 
family happily and romantically composed. 
The character of Little Lady Clare—by no 
means an ordinary child—is cleverly conceived 
and described. Lord Tewkesbury also is well 
drawn. If there is a fault in the book it is that 
the children of Dr. Melville—notably Eric and 
Nell—are rather precocious in their discussion 
of such themes as pessimism, primogeniture, 
&c. But the book is enesolingty interesting, 
and may confidently be recommended. 


Marjory’s Husband, by the author of ‘‘ Vera” 
(S.P.C.K.) is a well-told, but rather pathetic, 
story of a deserter who is more faithful to his 
young love than to his colours. His offence is 
expiated bya life of much privation, though 
the love he bears to his crippled wife sheds a 
pleasant glow of unselfishness over all his 
trials. At length he is supposed to come under 
the pardon by which the Queen celebrated her 
Jubilee. The story is striking in conception 
and vividly told. It is altogether to be 
commended, 

Brave Tiny. By F. 0. Reade. (S. P. C. K.) 
Tiny Crown is a little girl plagued with a 
troublesome brother, whose perpetual scrapes 
are well adapted to call forth the courage and 
truthful frankness of her nature. Her story, so 
far as it goes, is interesting and will, no doubt, 
be eagerly devoured by the small folk for 
whom it is designed. We hope its readers 
will, like Tiny, learn to be ‘‘ brave in facing 
bodily danger, brave in resisting temptation, 
brave in confessing faults.” 

J. Cole, by Emma Gellibrand (S. P. C. K.), is 
the story of another little brave atom of 
humanity of the opposite sex. He is a London 
page-boy; and his adventures, from his curiously 
written letter of application for his place to his 
being half murdered by burglars, are decidedly 
interesting, not to say sensational, We have 
no doubt of its popularity among children. 


In Touch with Nature, by Dr. Gordon Stables 
(S.P.C.K.), deals with various aspects of Nature 
at home and abroad. It is full of pathos and 
fun, as well-told stories of horses and dogs can 
hardly fail to be. The chapter on sparrows we 
think particularly instructive and amusing. It 
is a book that every true boy, and girl too, 
will delight in. 

Mrs. Marshall is a well-known writer for the 
young. Her Houses on Wheels (Nisbet) is a 
praiseworthy attempt to interest readers in the 
little vagrants of fairs and races whom Mr, 
Smith, of Coalville, first tried to rescue from 
heathendom. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tnx mathematical papers of the late Dr. W. 
Spottiswoode, president of the Royal Society, 
are to be printed in a collected form. The task 
of collecting and editing them has been en- 
trusted by Mrs. Spottiswoode to Mr. R, Tucker, 
the editor, it will be remembered, of Clifford’s 
Mathematical Papers. 


Tue Descriptio (1614) and Constructio (1619) 
of Napier of Merchison may be regarded as 
among the first important contributions by 
Great Britain to modern scientific thought. 
The second of these, in which the author 
explains the principles upon. which he con- 
structed his Tables of Logarithms, has not yet 
appeared in an English version, and the original 
Latin work ranks among the rarer of seven- 
teenth-century books. e understand, how- 
ever, that Mr. William Rae Macdonald has 
translated the work, and that it is about to be 
published for subscribers by Messrs. Blackwood 
in g limited edition, , onald’s volume 
will include a bibliographical catalogue, giving 
not only title-pages, full collation, and notes 
upon the various editions of all the works of 
Napier, but also a list of the copies preserved in 
the principal British and foreign libraries. The 
book will thus form a valuable eprienent 
to the memoirs of Napier by Mark Napier 
(1834). 


Dr. Leon KELLNER has undertaken to edit 
for the Early English Text Society the romance 
of Blanchardyn and Eglantyne which Caxton 
translated and printed in 1484. Lord Spencer 
has kindly lent his unique copy for the purpose ; 
and its five missing leaves will be supplied by 
Dr. Kellner’s extracts from the French original 
6f them, in its two MSS. in the National 
Library, Paris, and the Burgundian Library, 
Brussels. Of the second version of this romance 
in 1595, Mr. Christie-Miller, of Britwell, owns 
the unique and — copy; and, through 
the good offices of Mr. Graves, of the British 
Museum, this has been made available for 
Dr. Kellner’s edition. It is a shorter inde- 
pendent re-telling of the French romance, and 
some half-dozen chapters of it will be reprinted 
for the Early English Text Society’s book. 


Dr. L, KELLNER has been for some time 
engaged on the study of the sources of Mar- 
lowe’s plays—several of which he has succeeded 
in tracing to their originals not heretofore 
known—and also of Marlowe’s metre. He will 
shortly lay his results before a meeting of the 
New Shakspere Society. Dr. Kellner has also 
collected much material for the History of 
English Syntax (a book long wanted), and 
hopes next year to read one or two preliminary 
papers on the subject before the Philological 
Society. 

Wirtn the second part of the second volume, 
which will come out in the course of the next 
week, Prof. Schipper’s well-known work on 
‘* English og eget ogy | Metrik (Bonn: 
Strauss)—will be complete. This part, which 
contains 471 pages of text, a list of 183 modern 
poets, whose versification has been investigated, 
and a general index, consists of two sections: 
(1) Staves, which have come down to modern 
times from the Old English Poetry, as well as 
those formed by analogy from them ; the sub- 
division into three chapters corresponds to that 
in the first volume; (2) Modern Staves, 
which have sprung up under the influence of 
the Renaissance, and at later periods. The 
most interesting chapters of this section will be 
— - the Spenserian Stanza, and on the 

onnet. 


Mr. T. Fisher UNwIn will shortly publish 
two volumes of essays, on mediaeval history. 
The one is written by Mdme. James Darmesteter 


(Miss A. Mary F, Robinson), and is entitled | 





The End of the Middle Ages: Essays and 
Questionsin History. It treats of such subjects 
as the French in Italy, the Claim of the House 
of Orleans, the Schism, Valentine Visconti, &c. 
The other is a collection of sketches by the Rev. 
Dr. Augustus Jessop, which deal either with 
the conditions of life in East Anglia, or with 
ecclesiastical questions, five and six centuries. 
It will take its title, Z'he Coming of the Friars, 
from the first chapter. 


A NEw volume of Verse, by Mr. John J. 
Piatt, entitled The Witch in the Glass, and other 
Poems, is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. W. H. AttEN & Co. have in the 
oy an illustrated political ‘‘ squib,” entitled 

he People’s William, by the writer of ‘‘New 
Gleanings from Gladstone.” 


THE Quatuor Coronati lodge of Freemasons, 
which requires of its members either a literary 
or an artistic qualification, has this year been 
so fortunate as to secure a ‘“ worshipful 
master” who is possessed of both. A 
William Simpson, the well-known special artist 
of the Illustrated London News, was installed in 
the chair of this lodge, on November 8, being 
the festival of the Quatuor Coronati, or Four 
Holy Crowned Martyrs, the tutelary saints of 
the early masons. Mr. Walter Besant, the 
treasurer, and Mr. G. W. Speth, the secretary, 
were continued in their respective offices. It 
may not be generally known that this lodge 
has attached to it a literary society, or ‘‘ outer 
circle ” of members, composed of subscribers to 
its Transactions.. This association has now 
reached a total of some 450 members. Papers 
are read at all the meetings of the lodge; and 
the next one, on ‘“‘ The Worship of Death,”’ will 
be read by the newly installed master, on 
January 4. 


Mrs. CrawsHay, of Bwlch, Breconshire, 
who has, for the last five years, given prizes for 
essays written by women on subjects suggested 
by the poems of Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
has now vested the sum of £2500 in trustees 
(one of whom is Mr, W. M. Rossetti), in order 
to provide a permanent endowment for this 
object. 


TuE Rev. Dr. Brown, the author of the well- 
known Life of Bunyan, lectured last week at 
Bedford, on ‘‘ The Glorious Revolution of 1688,’’ 
We trust that his remarks may be printed in a 
permanent form. It will be our loss if the 
results of so much reading and thought should 
remain buried in the columns of a local 
newspaper. 

TuE first meeting of the one hundred and 
thirty-fifth session of the society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce—for such is the full title of what is 
generally known as the Society of Arts—will 
be held on Wednesday next, November 21, at 
8 p.m., when the opening address will be 
delivered by the Duke of Abercorn, the chair- 
man of the council, On the two following 
Wednesdays papers will be read on ‘ The 
Phonograph,” by Colonel Gouraud; and on 
‘‘ The Graphophone,” by Mr. H. Edmunds. There 
will be six courses of Cantor Lectures during 
the session, of which the first (to be delivered 
before Christmas) will be ‘‘ Light and Colour,” 
by Captain W. de W. Abney. The two 
customary Juvenile Lectures in January will 
be given by Dr. H. E. Armstrong, who has 
chosen for his subject, ‘‘ How Chemists Work— 
an Example to Boys and Girls.” The hour for 
these is 7 p.m. 


Tue first meeting of the current session of 
the Royal Statistical Society will be held on 
Tuesday next, November 20, at 8 p.m., at the 
Royal School of Mines, when the new presi- 
dent, Dr. T. Graham Balfour, will deliver his 
inaugural address, 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. SAYcE will leave Oxford about the 
middle of next week for Egypt, with the special 
intention of copying the cuneiform tablets now 
collected at Cairo. Dr. A. Neubauer is also 
shortly going to Rome, to examine the Oriental 
MSS. in the Vatican Library. 


TuE Rev. R. J. Wilson, now warden of Radley, 
has been appointed by the council warden of 
ewe College, in succession to the Rev. 8. 8, 
Talbot. 


Mr. Francis DARWIN—a son of the late 
Charles Darwin—has been elected university 
reader in botany at Cambridge, in succession 
to Dr. Vines, now professor at Oxford. 


Mr. CourRTNEY STANHOPE KENNEY—who 
won the Yorke Prize three years in succession 
by three remarkable essays, and who is now 
M.P. for one of the divisions of the West 
Riding—has been elected to the university 
=. in English law at Cambridge, vacant 
by Mr. F. W. Maitland’s promotion to the 
Downing Professorship of the Laws of England. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday, it 
will be proposed to confer the de, of D.C.L, 
honoris causa upon Mr. Joseph stwich, late 
professor of geology ; and also to make a grant 
y » for three years to the British School at 

ens, 


Pror. WESTLAKE—the successor to Sir H. 8, 
Maine in the Whewell chair of international 
law at Cambridge—announces lectures on the 
following subjects: ‘‘Ships of War in Terri- 
torial Waters: the Bosphorus and Darda- 
nelles’’; ‘‘ International Rivers”; and ‘‘The 
European Concert.” 


AT a meeting of the Ashmolean Society at 
Oxford, on Monday next, Prof. Odling will 
exhibit and give an account of a collection of 
early engraved portraits, chiefly English, of the 
period of Elizabeth and James I. 

WE learn from the Oxford Magazine that a 
Subject Catalogue of the Bodleian—‘“ which, 
even in its present form, has already been of 
the greatest use to more than one reader”’— 
will probably be ready for printing in a few 
weeks, 

THE pass list of the B.A. examination at 
London University yields some curious results 
with regard to the place of education of the 
candidates. Taking the first division only, 
which comprises 62 names, we find that Uni- 
versity College, London, still takes the lead 
with 11 successful candidates; but this is much 
lower than the position it used to occupy some 
years ago. King’s College, London, is altogether 
absent; and so (for more obvious reasons) are 
Owens College, the Yorkshire College, and 
Liverpool. The other provincial colleges of 
recent foundation are collectively represented 
by 16—Bangor, Cardiff, and Birmingham stand- 
ing particularly well. The total number of 
women is 13, of whom 5 come from the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, and 4 from Bedford Col- 
lege, London. Turning to the second division, 
the prominent feature is the immensely larger 
proportion (74 out of 119) returned only as 
——t study ”’ or ‘‘ university correspondence 
classes,’ 








OBITUARY. 


A WELL-KNOWN figure in several varied circles 
of London life has just passed away. Surgeon- 
Major George Borlase Childs, late of the fourth 
battalion Royal Fusiliers, and for more than 
forty years surgeon in chief to the city police 
force, died on November 8 at his house, 1 Ald- 
ridge Road Villas, Westbourne Park, and was 
buried at Kensal Green Cemetery on Novem- 
ber 12, In addition to these appointments, he 
was consulting surgeon to the Great Northern 
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Railway and examining medical officer for the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, 

Mr. Childs was born at Liskeard in 1816, of 
a family long conspicuous there in the profes- 
sion of the law. After passing through West- 
minster Hospital he became a member of the 
College of Surgeons in 1838 and a fellow in 
1846. Soon after taking his first degree Mr. 
Childs published several works on medical sub- 
jects, and especially on the curvature of the 
spine, and for many years was a frequent contri- 
butor to the principal medical journals. As a 
surgeon to the city police force he long resided 
at Finsbury, within the city precincts, and his 
house was conspicuous for its hospitality to all 
classes, but markedly to members of the dra- 
matic profession. To the stage he was devoted, 
and to its followers he rendered ready assist- 
ance. He acted as surgeon to the Royal 
Dramatic College, threw himself with energy 
into all its operations, and for several years— 
prominently between 1857 and 1864—composed 
little pieces, which were performed with great 
success by the chief London actors for the 
benefit of its fund at the annual gatherings at 
the Crystal Palace. The words for several 
popular songs were of his composition, and he 
was possessed of much musical taste. Some- 
time ago Mr. Childs retired on a well-earned 
pension from the surgeoncy to the city police. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO TENNYSON. 


[AFTER reading the ‘‘May Queen” and the 
‘¢ Grandmother’”’ to an audience of outcasts in 
London. ] 


Port of love, thou hast the master-key 
Of human hearts, to ope the secret cells 
Where choked ’neath hate and sin and shame 
there dwells 
The hidden germ that languished save for thee— 
As when the sailor, leaving the open sea, 
—_ the breeze that brings the sweet shore 
smells 
The strange-familiar sound of Sabbath bells, 
His — shake off the moment’s cares and 
ee 
To scenes and days of boyhood, and he sighs 
To think how happy were those unprized years :— 
So these poor strugglers in the toils of sin, 
Touched by thy words, have welcomed in their 
eyes 
The coming-back of long-estrangéd tears— 
” oe of Nature makes the whole world 
n. 


PaGET TOYNBEE, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the November number of the Antiquary 
the Rev. H. F. Tozer concludes his paper on 
the Rockhewn Churches and their Frescoes in 
the Terra d’Otranto. His account of the Greek 
rite as it lingered in Italy is very interesting ; 
but it requires expansion, and, if we are not 
mistaken, correction in some particulars. Mr. 
J. H. Sharvel-Bayly contributes an account of 
Saint Hilderferth, or rather of his relics. The 
information that has come down to us regard- 
ing mediaeval saint-worsbip is scattered very 
widely ; but no one has hitherto, it would 
seem, thought it worth while to gather the 
fragments together, except in the solitary 
instance of Waterton’s Pietas Mariana. That 
valuable, though most imperfect, work, which 
was, indeed, written rather from the point of 
view of Catholic devotion than from that of the 
antiquary, gives a suggestion of what is required. 
We imagine that if investigation were made 
it would be found that relics (real or supposed) 
of Saint MHilderferth were preserved and 
honoured at other places besides those noticed 
by Mr. Sharvel-Bayly. His paper is, however, 
an interesting contribution to a curious subject. 


] Mr. Evelyn Redgrave’s article on Sarum is 


worthy of notice as a bright and intelligible 
sketch of one of our old cities concerning 
whose origin and history many fables are 
abroad. An anonymous contributor furnishes 
a copy of the customs of the manor of 
Berkeley. We do not remember to have seen 
them in print before, and are, therefore, 
thankful for them. We trust a time may soon 
arrive when all our old manorial customals will 
have been put by the printing press beyond 
reach of destruction. Mr. J. C. Woods has 
extracted some curious notes from the diary of 
a Cambridgeshire worthy of the last century. 
They do not give us much new information, 
but are interesting as showing the state of 
feeling and knowledge common among men of 
the middle-class in the reign of George II. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HILALI CODEX. 
London: Nov. 13, 1888. 

The fate of this celebrated Scriptural codex 
and the significance of its name ‘“ Hilali” are 
questions that have long exercised the minds 
of scholars. The codex is supposed to be lost, 
and its name is usually derived by modern 
scholars from a town Hilla, near the ruins of 
ancient Babylon. But the older and more 
probable theory was that the codex derived its 
title from the name of its scribe. Norzi (circa 
1600) frequently speaks of ‘‘ the book of Hillel 
the Scribe,” whom he describes as ‘‘a leatned 
Massorite, whose book was at Toledo.” A 
more important, because a much earlier, autho- 
rity on the subject is Abraham Zakut (circa 
1500). In a well-known passage inhis Juchasin, 
he specifically ascribes its authorship to a 
Moses ben Hillel, after whom, he adds, it was 
named ‘ Hileli” ; and he further asserts that 
it was 900 years old in his day. That the MS. 
could have been so old as Zakut thinks is far 
from likely ; but there is an a prior: proba- 
bility about the fact as to which both these 
authorities are agreed—viz., that “ Hileli’” or 
‘“‘Hilali” represents the name of a man and 
not of a place. I venture to think that the 
means of solving these difficulties are to hand. 

In 1875, Dr. Hermann L. Strack contributed 
to the Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte lutherische 
Theologie und Kirche notes on the Biblical and 
Massoretic MSS. found at Tchufut-Kalé in 
the Crimea, in the course of which he referred 
to an incomplete MS. of the Hagiographa 
(numbered 44), written by one Moses ben Hillel, 
and dated A.D. 994. The following is a portion 


of the epigraph which follows on the book of 
Nehemiah : 


‘*T, Moses the Scribe, son of Hillel, have written 
and punctuated the entire twenty-four books of 
Scripture belonging to R. Joseph the Sephardi, the 
son of R. Isaac. . . . I concluded my work in the 
month of Ellul 4754 A.M.” 


Now, Dr. Strack has thrown out the valuable 
hint that this Moses ben Hillel may not impos- 
sibly be the very Moses ben Hillel referred to in 
the Juchasin, although Zakut ascribes to him 
a date some four centuries too remote. Dr. 
Strack was, unfortunately, too pressed for time 
to test his own suggestion, and I am not aware 
that anyone has followed it up since. Might it 
not be worth the while of some scholar who is 
interested in the subject, and has an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg (where the Tchufut-Kalé collection 
is deposited), to set the question at rest by 
collating this Hagiographic MS. with the 
known variants of the Hilali Codex, as given, 
say, in the third volume of Dr. Ginsburg’s 
Massorah? If the readings should agree, the 
important result would, almost for a certainty, 
follow that, so far as the Hagiographa is con- 
cerned, this celebrated codex is not Jost; and 
almost the whole of its Hagiographic readings 
would be available for the settlement of dis- 
puted points in the Massoretic text. 
IsIDORE Harris. 








JUNIOR-RIGHT AMONG THE CANAANITES, 
Oxford: Nov, 11, 1888, 

Like all beginners, Mr. Jacobs claims infalli- 
bility. I will not dispute the claim. When 
his opinion—which I willingly call ingenious— 
concerning junior-right among the Canaanites 
is adopted by a historian of Israel, he will 
discover to what small proportions his argu- 
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ment will be reduced. I am vexed that ‘“‘ my 
view was expressed very obscurely,” but it is 
not everybody’s fortune to write as classically as 
Mr. Jacobs. I will merely add a word about 
textual criticism, which Mr. Jacobs admits only 
in the case of emendations. Textual criticism 
applies also to the indication of later additions 
in a text, which, in my opinion, is the case in 
2 Kings iii. 27. Are the Teraphim really 
penates, and is the history of Rachel (which is 
distinctly Aramaic, although tribal history is 
not admitted by Mr. Jacobs) certainly older than 
that of Aaron, because it is said to be so by 
Prof. Wellhausen, whose critical powers I cer- 
tainly admire ? A. NEUBAUER. 








THE CLIFF OF THE DEAD AMONG TEUTONS. 

Oxford: Nov. 8, 1883. 
Mr. Mayhew has, in the ACADEMY of Novem- 
ber 3 drawn a red herring across the scent 
of your readers. The substance in Mr. York 
Powell’s happy observation was the identity 
of the Rock of the Dead of the Poly- 
nesians, the Aevads wérpn of the Odyssey, the 
neowelne noes of Judith, and the Rock of 
Forebears in the Icelandic saga; and for this 
identification ‘‘abysmal’”’ as epithet serves 
even better than ‘‘ dark.’”’ For black and white 
are not the same thing. Nor is it even abso- 
lutely certain that Aeveds is here a Greek word 
at all, and not one of those will-o’-the-wisps 
that beset the path of etymologists ; for if the 
identification be right, as I think it is, we are 
dealing with superstitions rooting far back in 
ages long ere a syllable of Greek was breathed. 
The idea propounded by Mr. York Powell 
on this important question has never been 
mooted before. For this reason alone he 
deserves our thanks. Etymologies are all very 
well in their way. Here they are only a 
side issue; and the reader must not be led 
astray. That must be my excuse for troubling 

you with these few lines. 
GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 








TIE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ ROAD.” 
Cambridge: Nov. 12, 1888, 


Certainly this word does not ‘await ex- 
planation.” The Anglo-Saxon rid is related 
to the past tense stem of ridan, “to ride”; 
precisely as the Dutch reed, substantive, is to 
reed, past tense of rijden, and as the Icelandic 
reidr, adjective, is to reid, past tense of rida, 
Again, the Dutch has reed, formerly reede, ‘‘a 
roade for shipping to ankerin ” (Hexham), i.e., 
where ships ride at anchor. We cannot have 
‘a clearing”’ out at sea ! 

In the Anglo-Saxon rod, ‘‘a clearing,” the 
o was short. We see this from the Old Swedish 
ruda, ‘*a clearing” (Ihre); not roda. The 
Swedish w answers to Anglo-Saxon short 0, 
and Swedish o to long o (see my English Ety- 


mol: p. 168-9). 
eo WALTER W. SKEAT, 








‘*HOIL” AND ‘ koiAos,” 
London : Nov. 10, 1888, 

Substituting a question of chemistry for one 
of philology, the following imaginary quota- 
tion is an accurate parallel to the contents of 
Mr. Addy’s letter in to-day’s ACADEMY: 
‘‘ What evidence is there that vinegar is a 
compound? If it be a simple substance, as its 
acid properties lead me to suppose, then my 
suggestion that it is the liquid form of common 
air is not a wild fancy, but is probably correct.” 
If the subject had been chemistry, a communi- 
cation displaying such ignorance of the elements 
of the science would not have been admitted 
into the ACADEMY; but, where philology is 
concerned, English periodicals are accustomed 





to adopt a more indulgent standard. As the 
letter has been inserted, and may conceivably 
mislead some very simple reader, it may, 
perhaps, be worth while to point out that it 
contains at least five separate blunders, any one 
of which is sufficient to prove that the writer is 
not yet qualified to form a trustworthy opinion 
on any question of English philology. 

(1.) Mr. Addy knows of no evidence to prove 
that the vowel in hole was originally short. 
Almost the first lesson which a beginner learns 
of the history of English sounds is that a 
modern English long 4 does not (except 
before w and r) descend from an original 
long 6 in Old English. If the Old Eng- 
lish word had been Adl, its modern equiva- 
lent would have been hool, Mr. Addy thinks 
that the dialect form hoil tends to prove that 
the vowel was originally long. He may learn 
from Mr. Mayhew’s letter that it proves just 
the contrary. 

(2.) According to Mr. Addy, the connexion 
of hol and koiAos is (perhaps) impossible if the 
former had a short vowel, but would become 
possible if the vowel was long. The reverse of 
this is the truth. If the word had been 
hol, no philologist could have thought it 
cognate with xoiAos. The fact that the vowel 
was short has rendered it possible for some 
eminent scholars to maintain that Aéd/ and 
koiAos are both derived from the root heu 
kou, ku). 

(3.) Mr, Addy fancies that the connexion of 
hol and xoidos, if proved, would justify him in 
referring to the latter as an illustration of the 
dialectal form oil. It would do nothing of 
the kind, because the resemblance in the diph- 
thong, which was the point of the comparison, 
would still be merely accidental and delusive. 

(4.) The surname ‘‘ Youle” cannot be con- 
nected with hole. 

(5.) The verb yow! is not “a variant of howl,” 
but an unrelated word, 

HENRY BRADLEY, 








‘OLD BLAKESWARE HOUSE.” 
London: Nov. 14, 1€88, 


Will you allow me to correct an error in your 
notice of the Hssays of Elia in the “‘ Temple 
Library.” 

My drawing of ‘‘Old Blakesware House” 
was not taken from that engraved in Canon 
Ainger’s article in the English Illustrated Maga- 
zine, which shows the house in course of demo- 
lition, though I am indebted to that article for 
indicating where a view of the building as it 
stood was to be found. Canon Ainger says 
that a portfolio of sketches, made about 1790 
by Luppino, one of the scene-painters at Covent 
Garden Theatre, includes a view of the old 
house, and mentions that this has been en- 
graved in Cussan’s Herefordshire; and it was 
from this engraving (or rather lithograph) that 
I made my drawing. 

I should like also, if I may, to add a word to 
this letter as to the ‘‘ want of dignity” in 
my drawing of the house. I have not founded 
my conception upon the essayist’s words, but 
copied it from a contemporary print ; and does 
it not strike you, Mr. Editor, that, perhaps, 
this most charming essayist has in this, as in 
other matters, somewhat misled his readers ? 
For we must remember that he was but eighteen 
when his Aunt Field died; and the eyes and 
imagination of childhood invest early scenes 
with a fictitious dignity, which he would not be 
careful to correct in writing of them in after 
years and away from the scenes described. 

HERBERT RAILTON. 


[We willingly print Mr. Railton’s letter, 
though we cannot quite admit an ‘error’ in 
our owr notice. What we there said was ‘‘ The 
view of ‘Qld Blakesware House’ is apparently 





taken from the old water-colour drawing 
discovered by Canon Ainger . . .”—En. 
ACADEMY. } 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 19, 4 p.m. Roval Academy: “The 

} —— aad of Pigments,’ IL., by Prof. A. H. 
urch. 

5 p.m. London Institution: “ Time and Tide : 

{ee Nomance of Modern Science,’ I., by Sir R. 8, 

all. 


8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘* The Growth and Pro- 
gress of Moral Ideals,” by Mr. 8S. Alexander. 
TuEsDAY, Nov. 20, 8 p.m. Statistical: Presidential 
Address, by Dr. T. Graham Balfour. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, ** Friction- 
brake Dynamometers,” by Mr. W. Worby Beau- 


mont. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘ Contributions to the 
Skeletal Anatomy of the Mesosuchbia, based on 
Fossil Remains from the Clays near Peterborouxh, 
in the Collection of A. Leids,” by Mr. J. W. Hulke; 
“The Small Mammals of val County, South 
Texas,” and ** The Mammals obtained by Mr. C. M. 
Woodford during bis Second Expedition to the 
Solomon Islands,’ by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; and 
* Liste supplémentaire des Oiseaux recueillis en 
vr Fa M. Jean Kalinowski,” by M. L. Tacza- 
nowski. 

WEDNksDAY, Nov. 21,8 pm. Society of Arts: Open- 
ing Address by the Duke of Abercorn. 

8 p.m. Geological : ** The Remains and Affinities 
of Five Genera of Mesozoic Reptiles,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker ; ‘‘ The Radiolaria of the London Clay,” 


by Mr. W. H. Shrubsole; and ** A New Species of 
lupea (, vectensis) from Oligocene Strata in the 
Isle of Wight,” by Mr. E. T. Newton. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 22.4 pm. Royal Academy: “ The 
ho al of Varnishes, &c.,”’ by Prof. A. H. 
shurch. 
_ 6 p.m. London Institution : “ Electrical Trans- 
mission of Power,” by Prof, W. E, Ayrton. 
8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: “A System of 
Electrical Disiribution,’ by Mr. H. Edniunds. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
8,80 pm. Art and Orafts &xhibition: “ Book- 
binding.” by Mr. T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 24,3 p.m. Physical: **The Measure- 
ment of the Luminosity of Coloured Surfaces,” by 
Capt. Abney ; and “* The Supp Dimensions of 
Physical Quantities,” by Prof. Riicker. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 








SCIENCE. 


On the History of the Process by which the 
Aristotelian Writings arrived at their 
Present Form. By Richard Shute. (Ox- 
ford : Clarendon Press.) 


Ricwarp Suute was born in 1849, was edu- 
cated chiefly at Eton and Oxford, and died in 
1886 after a brief but brilliant and useful 
career. His premature end seems to have 
been hastened, if not directly caused, by hard 
collegiate and university work, persisted 
in under what we must consider a mistaken 
sense of duty. Severe out-of-door exercise 
also contributed its part, as with many others 
in the present day, to the breakdown of a 
constitution naturally weakly. At twenty- 
seven he wrote a book called A Discourse on 
Truth, which appeared in 1877, and was well 
received in philosophical circles. The essay 
now given to the world was written for the 
Conington Prize competition in 1882, but not 
printed during the author’s lifetime ; nor was 
it revised by him in the light of that much 
further acquaintance with the subject which, 
as we learn from the preface, he subsequently 
acquired. Nevertheless, his friends believo, 
rightly as I think, that it contains good work 
enough to justify them in publishing it. 

Good work there unquestionably is, but it 
is mixed up with other work of a more doubt- 
ful character ; and, unfortunately, it is by the 
latter that the general drift and aim of the 
essay are determined. Nor can one see what 
good purpose any subsequent revision would 
have served had it not led the author to 
abandon his fundamental position. This 
position I understand to be that the Aris- 
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totelian writings as we have them were not 
written by Aristotle himself, but only contain 
the opinions of Aristotle “‘ filtered, at least, 
to some extent, through other minds” (p. 1); 
that they were never more tkan “ notes for or 
of lectures” variously worked up by Peripa- 
tetic professors, and subsequently corrupted 
to an almost hopeless extent by the combined 
labours of commentators and copyists. Now, 
in order to establish this point it is not 
enough to show, as Mr. Shute seems to think 
it is, that Aristotle’s speculations were not 
published in book form during his lifetime, 
but were orally communicated to his disciples. 
That there was no publication in book form 
with some few small exceptions, is, I think, 


far too hastily assumed; but we will let that 


piss. Why need we not suppose that 
Aristotle dictated his lessons to a class, after- 
wards listening to and solving their difficulties 
as he and they walked up and down the 
shady alleys of the Lyceum? The MSS. 
thus obtained, collated, revised, and preserved 
with religious respect among the archives of 
the school, would afford very satisfactory 
materials for subsequent publication. That 
such authoritative MSS. did exist in Athens 
at a very early date is proved by the still 
extant fragment of a letter from Theophrastus 
to Eudemus in reply to a question from the 
latter touching the exact text of a certain pas- 
sage in the Physics—a letter nowhere alluded 
to by Mr. Shute. It is also proved by the fact 
that Theophrastus and Eudemus both left 
behind their own versions of the Aristotelian 
teaching on various subjects, those of Eude- 
mus being often in such literal agreement 
with our Aristotle as to be used by late 
commentators, in whose time they were still 


‘ extant, for the correction of the text. Now 


it is only by working on a written original 
that such close agreement among different 
versions can be obtained. The late survival 
of these secondary Peripatetic treatises is 
strangely enough ignored by Mr. Shute, who 
speaks of them as ‘‘ doomed to destruction” 
(p. 47) from the moment that a standard text 
of Aristotle was formed and admitted. If so 
the destruction took a long time—more than 
five centuries—to accomplish. 

Again, the Aristotelian writings afford 
internal evidence of their authorship in 
certain passages which bear on their face the 
stamp of a great original genius. For 
instance, there is the concluding passage of 
the Zopics, which would be absurdly mis- 
placed in the mouth of anyone but the 
creator of logic. There is the character of 
the magnanimous man in the Ethics, given 
with a stately simplicity of diction not likely 
to be preserved by oral transmission through 
a series of rhetorical sophists. There is at 
the beginning of the second book De Ovelo 
one of the grandest passages in all Greek 
prose, evidently a prolonged effort of literary 
composition, and the work of one who was, 
what we know Aristotle alone of his school 
to have been, a consummate master alike of 
language and of thought. Perhaps Mr. 
Shute would have replied that the passage 
was patched in from the dialogue zepi ¢uXAo- 
codgias (p. 165). But if so is it credible that 
Simplicius, who had read the dialogue in 
question, should not have mentioned the fact 
in his commentary on the De Coelo? And 
there is another passage of simple and almost 
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touching eloquence on the study of anatomy | Flavius Boethus was doubtless an intelligent 


in the first book De Partibus Animalium, of 
equally unmistakable authenticity, which no 
critic, I suppose, pretends to derive from a 
dialogue. 

Mr. Shute seems to accept, with some few 
reservations, the theory that our Aristotle 
was more or less uuskilfully edited from cer- 
tain MSS. found early in the first century 
B.c., in @ vault at Skepsis, where they had 
remained buried and forgotten—a prey to 
moths and damp—for 150 years. He is, in- 
deed, aware of what the German critics have 
demonstrated—that the Peripatetic philoso- 
phers and others continued to show a good 
working knowledge of Aristotle’s books, 
whoever it was that wrote them, during the 
whole period when, according to Strabo, our 
principal authority for the Skepsis story, the 
only existing copy of those books was hidden 
out of sight. But he attributes their know- 
ledge to a more or less adulterated tradition 
preserved by the lectures of successive 
teachers at the Lyceum, and by the notes on 
their lectures. Not that he believes the 
Skepsis MSS. to have been real Aristotelian 
autographs, for, according to him, such auto- 
graphs never existed, or were not preserved ; 
he only attributes to them a more faithful 
reproduction of the master’s teaching than 
any that subsequently circulated in the school. 
He argues that Apellicon, the first purchaser 
of the Skepsis MSS., would not have destroyed 
them had he believed them to be in Aristotle’s 
handwriting. But that the documents in 
question ever were intentionally destroyed is 
an arbitrary assumption on Mr. Shute’s part ; 
I cannot find any statement to that effect in 
Strabo or elsewhere. And how about the 
works-of Theophrastus, which, if the story is 
true, were included in the same find? If 
they were mere versions of his master’s lec- 
tures, how came they to be accompanied by 
another version, presumably drawa up by 
another disciple ; and how came the latter to 
be distinguished as more peculiarly Aristo- 
telian? If they were of a more original 
character, and signed by Theophrastus him- 
self, why should we not suppose that Aristotle 
was equally careful to leave behind some 
written record of his philosophy other than 
the juvenile Dialogues? 

That Andronicus co-operated with Tyran- 
nion in purifying the much adulterated copies 
made from these Skepsis MSS., and that he 
accepted them as the priacipal authority for 
his own great edition of Aristotle, is another 
theory accepted on most insufficient evidence 
by Mr. Shute. One would suppose from his 
confident language that he had some private 
information about the doings of those scholars, 
or rather that he had been in and out of their 
studies and looking over their shoulders at 
every hour of the day. To begin with, there 
is no reason to believe that Andronicus ever 
visited Rome at all. This, by the way, helps 
to dispose of the extravagant theory inci- 
dentally put forward by our essayist that 
from Cicero’s time onward 


** Rome is the centre of Aristotelian culture as 
Athens is of Platonic. All the great scholars 
of Aristotle in the first two or three centuries 
either are real Roman citizens like Flavius 
Boethus, or have taken up their abode in 
a - Andronicus, Tyrannion, and Galen” 
p- 52 . 





gentleman, but he has simply no place in the 
history of Aristotelian scholarship. Galen 
resided in Rome for personal and professional 
reasons, not to study Aristotle. Tyrannion 
was taken there without any choice of his 
own, being a slave. Andronicus, as I have 
said, is not known to have ever visited Rome 
at all, and certainly could not have resided 
there, seeing that he was scholarch of the 
Lyceum at Athens. The great Aristotelian 
commentaries were all written in Greek cities 
by Greeks for Greeks. The Romans who 
affected philosophy were chiefly Stoics, some- 
times Epicureans, less often Platonists, almost 
never Aristotelians. Buttoreturn. That Au- 
dronicus received copies of the Skepsis MSS. 
from Tyrannion is a statement which there 
seems no reason for doubting, although it rests 
only on the somewhat questionable authority of 
Plutarch. But that he ‘‘ probably accepted 
this source as the test of accuracy ”’ (p. 124), 
is a most unwarrantable assertion. We know 
very little about the matter, but that little 
points in a different direction. In revising 
the Aristotelian text he seems to have con- 
sulted a number of independent MSS. ; and 
in discrediting certain treatises he is not 
reported to have appealed to the Skepsis 
edition. Mr. Shute is, of course, quite 
right in rejecting the derivation of the 
Aristotelian catalogue in Diogenes from the 
mivaxes Of Andronicus. But it is strange that 
he should treat the opinion that it was so 
derived as ‘‘pretty generally accepted” 
(p- 86), when two or three years before he 
wrote if was mentioned by Zeller as almost 
entirely discredited; while Mr. Shute’s own 
theory that the catalogue in question is, in 
fact, a list of the MSS. in the Alexandrian 
Library, was put forward a generation earlier 
by Brandis, and might be considered to ‘‘ hold 
the field” while the Christ Church tutor was 
discovering it for himself. 

If Richard Shute was rather weak on the 
historical ground, he shows himself strong in 
matters of minute textual criticism. He 
seems especially successful in demolishing the 
authenticity of the numerous cross references 
by which the Aristotelian books, as they have 
come down to us, are connected together 
through their whole extent. He proves that 
the same book is referred to under a variety 
of titles; that the references imply a fixed 
order in the Aristotelian treatises which they 
owe to their editors; that books are referred to 
as Aristotelian which Aristotle did not write ; 
that the passage referred to is sometimes 
misunderstood. The repetitions, also, are 
ably handled. And there seems much plausi- 
bility in Mr. Shute’s theory that two com- 
peting texts were developed by rival schools 
of commentators; that subsequent editors 
noted down alternative readings in the margin 
of their copies ; and that, still later, these were 
introduced into the text by stupid copyists. 
All that he says on the subject deserves, and 
will no doubt receive, due consideration from 
future editors of Aristotle. But the essay, as 
a whole, cannot be recommended to any but 
professed Aristotelian scholars. It would only 
serve to puzzle and mislead those who know 
much less than the author kaew when he 
wrote it. And, speaking generally, sceptical 
attacks on the authenticity of classical 
writings are most earnestly to be deprecated 
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unless they can be supported by a much 
stronger body of evidence than is here brought 
forward. Atrrep W. Benn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WOMAN’S LANGUAGE OF ANCIENT 
CHALDAEA. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Nov. 9, 1888. 


A writer in the Expositor, who signs himsel 
“‘E,” has lately fallen into an error of an 
elementary kind, which affords a fresh illustra- 
tion of the dangers incurred by beginners in 
Assyrian when they presume to write upon the 
subject. As even so careful and conscientious 
a student as Dr. Bezold has also shown himself 
to be misinformed upon the point in the last 
volume of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, it is worth while to ex- 
plain what the facts of the case actually are. 

The so-called cuneiform syllabaries occa- 
sionally attach the two ideographs eme sal to 
certain words given as the non-Semitic equi- 
valents of Assyrian vocables, As such words 
are found in « particular class of non-Semitic 
texts, it has been inferred that the texts in 
question are written in a dialect of the pre- 
Semitic language of Chaldaea, and that the 
technical name given to this dialect by the 
Babylonian scribes was eme sal. Now, as every 
Assyriologist knows, the two ideographs eme 
sal signify ‘“‘the tongue or language of a 
woman,” and nothing else. Remembering, 
therefore, the numerous cases in which “a 
woman’s language” exists by the side of that 
of the men, I proposed to see in ‘“‘ the woman’s 
language ” of Chaldaea another example of the 
same phenomenon. See my Introduction to the 
or of Language, second edition, vol. ii., 

. 05. 
. Prof. Delitzsch, however, believed that he 
had found a passage in which the ideographs 
eme sal were rendered by the Assyrian naqbu, 
and he accordingly suggested that the term was 
a purely grammatical one. With this sugges- 
tion I was never able to agree, and persisted in 
thinking that Delitzsch’s reading and explana- 
tion were incorrect; in fact, had they been 
correct, the word ought to have been the 
feminine nagbitu and not the masculine naqbu. 
Dr. Bezold has now discovered that I was right 
in my scepticism, and that the characters Prof. 
Delitzsch read as nagbu are really eme sal. 
Prof. Delitzsch’s theory consequently falls to 
the ground, and mine alone remains. That a 
“‘woman’s language” was once spoken in 
Chaldaea may now, therefore, be admitted 
without hesitation. 
A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE first scientific meeting of the Zoological 
Society of London for the current session will 
be held, at 3 Hanover Square, on Tuesday next, 
November 20, at 8.30 p.m., when the library 
bequeathed to the society by the widow of the 
late M. J. M. Cornély will be ready for inspec- 
tion. Among the papers to be read on that 
evening is one by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, on 
‘*The Mammals obtained by Mr. C. M. Wood- 
ford during his Second Expedition to the 
Solomon Islands,” 


THE last annual report of the Department of 
Mines for Victoria, drawn up by Mr. Langtree, 
contains not only the usual statistical matter, 
but a great amount of useful information with 
regard to mine-surveying, and numerous tables 
and rules compiled for the use of the practical 
miner. The report also contains illustrated 
descriptions of various improvements in the 








processes of gold extraction, such as the New- 
bery-Vautin method of chlorination and the 
hydrogen-amalgamation process. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Campripce Antiquarian Socrety.—(Honday, 
October 29.) 


Pror. A. Macatistzr, president, in the chair.— 
The president exhibited some specimens of Roman 
pottery found in the excavations made for building 
purposes on the Madingley Road. The most per- 
fect of these was a fragment of Samian ware with 
a figure of a deer. Nearer the surface a silver 
halfpenny of Edward I1I. was found. Most of the 
pottery was found in a pit of black earth, evidently 
the trace of an old excavation in the gault.—Mr. 
J. W. Clark exhibited a skeleton of a red deer 
(Cervus elaphus), lately mounted by his assistant, 
and placed in the Museum of Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy. The bones were found in 
December last in a deposit of peat at Manea, on 
the estate of William Wiles Green, Esq., who 
kindly presented them to the university. This 
skeleton is the largest, of a full-grown animal, 
yet found in a complete state, measuring 4 ft. 
from the ground to the top of the dorsal spine. 
A skeleton of an adult Scotch stag, exhibited by 
the side of it, measured only 3 ft. 4 in.—The 
President remarked that the late Prof. Jukes 
described and figured in the Proceedings of the 
Geological Society of Dublin a skeleton of a red 
deer of unusually large size from Bohoe, Co. 
Fermanagh, and with 14 pairs of ribs. Another 
very large red deer skeleton from Co. Limerick is 
in the National Museum of Dublin. Mr. Green 
mentioned that a bronze coin of Vespasian had been 
found in the immediate vicinity of the deer-bones, 
and invited members of the society to come and 
co-operate with him in investigating the spot— 
The Rev. E. G. Wood read an elaborate and 
learned memoir upon the University at Stamford. 
The chief points advanced in it’ were as follows :— 
The claim advanced for Stamford was not that it 
had ever in the strict sense been a Universitas, i.e. 
in accordance with Savigny’s definition a university 
(or corporation) of persons as distinguished from 
a uviversity of studies; but it was claimed that 
Stamford was a Studium Generale, not that that 
implied that all the faculties existed there, though 
reasons were given why it was probable that 
theology and philosophy, canon law and physics, 
were taught, and that there was a faculty of theo- 
logy, and a faculty of arts, and that degrees were 
conferred. Reference was made to the legends, 
which assigned a very high antiquity to the univer- 
sity life of Stamford. Tne authentic record related 
but to a period of about eighty years at the close 
of the thirteenth and the beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries ; ome i time not only a 
Studium Generale, but halls and colleges also were 
in existence at Stamford. The earliest was the 
Carmelite Oollege, founded by Henry de Hanna, 
the second provincial in England. The next was 
Sempringham Hall, founded by Robert Lutrell in 
1292. This was especially for students of the order 
of the Gilbertines. There was also Peterborough 
Hall, Black Hall, Vauldrey Hall for students of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Vauldrey (De Valle Dei), near 
Grimsthorpe, Brasenose College, and St. Leonard’s 
Priory, dependent on Durham and the abode of 
the Northern students. (At this time none but 
Peterhouse had been founded at Oambridge.) 
Remains existed of many of these buildings, as 
well as of what were probably the public schools 
until the last century; now no remains 
except the gateway of Brasenose (a full century 
earlier than the Oxford Brasenose) and St. 
Leonard’s Priory. The names of many of the 
Stamford doctors were given. A manuscript of the 
Commentary on the De Disciplina Scholarium 
ascribed (erroneously) to Boetius by one of these, 
William Whetely, is in the library of our own 
Pembroke College; and another copy, though 
apparently not entirely identical, at Exeter 
College, Oxford. Anthony-i-Wood, after ex- 
amination of the contents of the Oommentary, 
pronounces it to have been prepared for 
university teaching, and from it concludes 
that Stamford was a Studium Generale. The 
same fact could be argued from the existence 








of a book of ‘‘ Determinations” by another Stam. 
ford doctor, William of Lidliugton. This was a 
clear indication of men having iucepted at Stam. 
ford. The lectures on The Sentences was another 
indication. The great impetus to Stamford uni- 
versity life was given by the secessions from 
Oxford and Oambridge. The last, however, so 
alarmed Oxford that the Stamford Studium was 
forcibly oy in 1335 by royal authority. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge at the same time 
enacted a form of oath, to be taken by all inceptors, 
against any university teaching or recognition of 
degrees granted elsewhere in England. The Ox- 
ford oath specifically mentioned Stamford. The 
memory of the university of Stamford, however, 
lingered on for a considerable period. It is men- 
tioned both by Harding and by Spenser, while 
many have recalled Merlin’s prophecy, 


‘*Doctrinae studium quod aunc viget ad vada Bovum 
Tempore venturo celebrabitur ad vada Savi.”’ 


Prof, E. ©. Clark expressed some doubt as to 
whether it could be shown that more than one 
faculty ever existed at Stamford, and asked several 
pertinent questions.—Mr. Mullinger congratulated 
Cambridge on the suppression of Stamford as a 
university, considering how many colleges had 
flourished there, ‘and explained the meaning of 
The Sentences. 


OartyLe Society.—( Thursday, November 1.) 


Tu Presipent, and afterwards M. Pagliardini, in 
the chair.—After current business, Dr. Eugene 
Oswald read a paper on “St. Simon and the St. 
Simonian Society,” with special reference to a 
passage in Sartor Resartus, book iii., chap. 12. 
Here Carlyle, in the person of the editor—having 
mentioned the disappearance of Teufelsdréckh, 
after the French Revolution of July, 1830, from 
the university town of Weissnichtwo, where, at 
the news of the revolution, he was not known, at 
the friendly inn of ‘‘the Gans, or elsewhere, to 
have spoken, for a whole weck, any syllable except 
once these three: Hs geht an (It is beginning) ’’— 
resumes ‘‘ When the St. Simonian Society trans- 
mitted its propositions hither, and the whole Gans 
was one vast cackle of laughter, lamentation, and | 
astonishment, our Sage sat mute, and at the end 

of the third evening, said merely—‘ Here also are 
men who bave discovered, not without amaze- 
ment, that Man is still Man ; of which high, long- 
gotten Truth you already see them make a false 
application.’ Since then, as has been ascertained 
by examination of the Post-Director, there passed 
at least one Letter with its Answer between the 
Messieurs Bazard-Enfantin, and our Professor 
himself. Has this invaluable man, so ob- 
noxious to most of the hostile Sects that convulse 
our Era, been spirited away by certain of their 
emissaries ; or did he go forth voluntarily to their 
headquarters to confer with them and confront 
them?’? The lecturer undertook to show that this 
passage, like others in Sartor, but slightly veils au 
autobiographical fact. But, reserving this point for 
the end of his lecture, he drew attention to a 
number of passages from the French Revolution, 
the Life of Sterling, and the remarkable and 
now not much read essay on ‘‘ The Signs of the 
Times,’’ which latter utterance of Carlyle’s first 
attracted the attention of the St. Simonians. 
(Letter of Carlyle to Goethe, Aug. 31, 1830.) It 
was shown that the indexes to Oarlyle, generally 
so carefully made, are, with reference to this 
matter, erroneous, both by omission and commis- 
sion, the latter by confounding the memoir-writer, 
St. Simon, with his relative the social reformer. 
After a survey of the life and writings of the elder 
St. Simon, the career of the younger was dwelt on 
in detail. It was pointed out that with him origi- 
nated the idea of the piercing of the Panama 
isthmus, as that of the Suez canal was brought 
forward by his disciples, notably Enfantin. His 
much-chequered life was related in detail, his 
writings were analysed, the growth of his ideas was 
shown from the Lettres d’un Habitant de Genéve 
(1803), and the Introduction aux Travaux scientifiques 
der XIXe Siécle (1808), to the Réorganisation de la 
Société européenne (1814), where the earlier projects 
of Sully and the Abbé de St. Pierre were men- 
tioned, as well as the modern peace societies, to 
the bold conceptions of the Organisateur (1820), and 
the Systeme industriel (1822), to the latest develop- 
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ment in the Oaizchisme industriel and the Nouveau | 


Christianismée (1825): His t influerite on men 
of position was shown, such'as Augustin Thierry, 
Auguste Oomte, Halévy, Rodrigues, &c. Parallels 
were drawn, or points of contact were noted, with 
the more or less contemporaneous activity of 
Bentham, Robert Owen, and Carlyle himself. 
After alluding to the Utopias of Plato, Thomas 
More, Oam: and the conspiracy of Babeuf 
(1796), and Buanarotti’s work thereon (1828), the 
Comte de St. Simon was considered as the founder 
of modern socialism in France. The term ‘social 
reformer’? is first found in the writings of his 
disciples—a term since adopted by many in the 
English Social Reform Association and outside of 
it who would be far from being thought enemies 
of society. The developments of the school after 
St. Simon’s death were dwelt on in detail, and 
their principal literary productions were mentioned; 
the Exposition de la Doctrine, by Bazard and Enfantin, 
was analysed as the Nouveau Christianisme had been, 
aud a parallel to one of its strongest paragraphs was 
furnished in a passage from Fawcett On Pauperism. 
Quotations from Louis Blanc, Lacordaire, Mr. 
A.J, Booth, M. Hubbard, were introduced to prove 
the great impression produced by the school. The 
names of the principal disciples were introduced 
and their after-careers pointed out; in the cases of 
Carnot, the father of the president of the French 
Republic; Michel Ohevalier, the free-trader and 
friend of Cobden ; Péreire and Gustave d’Eichthal, 
the bankers; Félicien David, the musician, sent by 
the St. Simonian apostolate into the East, and 
thence bringing back the impressions out of which 
Le Dé:ert was created; and Charles Duveyrier (1799- 
1864), who was, most probably, the one who, 
during his mission apostolique to England, called 
the attention of Carlyle to the society. After a 
glance at the July revolution of 1830, the hopes 
which it evoked, the tendency to plutocracy which 
it developed (French Revolution, book vii., chapters 
6 and 7), it became necessary to show the distrust 
of the dourgeoisie, and the contrast between the 
workman and the employer—a contrast which was 
not ‘at all present in the earlier writings of St. 
Simon, where the ‘industriel’ in all his stages 
was opposed to the non-producer, and the leader- 
ship was such as Carlyle conceived of in the 
Captains of Industry (Past and Present) The 
later ‘extravagances of the St. Simonians—the 
theory of the Emancipation of the Fiesh, the 
rocialistic community ‘at Ménilmontant, which 
was ‘compared with the Brook Farm experiment, 
their intestine quarrels, and the’ judicial proceed- 
ings against them, and their final dispersion—were 
related. Robert Owen’s sympathetic words on 
their fall—they ‘‘ are buried, they are not dead,” 
&c.—were quoted from the Crisis (October 13, 
1832). A correspondence between the lecturer and 
Mr. Froude, published in the Acapgmy of November 
20, 1886, was read, containing the only little scrap 
which Mr. Froude possessed of the points referring 
to the St. Simonians in the Goethe-Carlyle corres- 
pondence, not accurately quoted, together with 
the lecturer’s correction. Three letters were then 
referred to in the now completed correspondence 
—Oarlyle to Goethe, August 31, 1830; Goethe to 
Carlyle, October 17, 1830 ; and Carlyle to Goethe, 
January 22, 183i—leaving no doubt about the 
autobiographical character of the in Sartor 
(1831), which is found to be an almost literal 
transcript of a passage in the last of these letters. 


AnrstoTeLian Socrety.—( Monday, November 5.) 
Suapworth H. Honeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—The president delivered the annual address 
on ‘‘Common-sense Philosophies.’? Common-sense 
experience of the visible world of men and things, 
such as we all have before we begin to philosophise, 
is the problem or explicandum of philosophy, and 
therefore also in a sense its test, since an ezplicatio 
must always be confronted with its explicandum. 
The means at the disposal of philosophy for such 
an ezplicatio consist ultimately in analysis of ex- 
perience as it actually comes to us, that is to say, 
of the states of sentience and our reaction upon 
them, out of which the common-sense experience 
of men and things has been actually built up, 
prior to philosophy. But common-sense philcso- 
phies are something very different both from 
common-sense itself and from analysis of experi- 
ence. They arise from adopting a prejudice of 
common-sense without analysis, and using it as an 





hypothesis to explain the explicandum of which it is 
a part. This prejudice briefly and generally stated 
is, that things are identical with their operation ; 
as indeed they are for the practical non-pbiloso- 
phical purposes of common-sense. Water is that 
which wets, fire is that which burns ; wetting and 
water are one, fire and burning are one. Now the 
two great ultimate realities of the common-sense 
world are matter and mind; and accordingly 
common-sense philosophies, which adopt these 
without analysis as realities, fall under three main 
heads—(1) philosophies which explain everyt hing 
by moving matter; (2) philosophies which ex- 
| se everything by creative mind, or some leading 
ction of it, such as thought or will; (3) 
philosophies which combine both, or the proper- 
ties of both; in their ultimate explanation, as, ¢.g., 
theories of mind-stuff. Philosophies of all these 
kinds agree in putting all our relations with the 
universe upon a speculative and hypothetical basis, 
conceive the universe as finite, and are at variance 
with philosophical analysis of experience as it is 
really experienced. They make of philosophy a 
quasi-scientific system, based on some inadequate 
hypothesis. The conception of the universe to 
which philosophical analysis leads is very different. 
It is a conception of it as infinite, the known and 
finite part of which rests upon an unknown exist- 
ence, our relations to which are practical and not 
speculative, relations of faith as distinguished from 
relations of knowledge. In this sénse it is, and 
not as demonstrating articles of any religious 
creed, that philosophy may be truly called the 
handmaid of religion. 
Martuematicat Socrety.—(Zhursday, November 8.) 
Sm J. Cocxzz, president, in the chair.—The 
chairman dwelt in feeling a eon the death 
during the recess of Arthur Buchheim, and the 
loss thereby accruing to the council, of which he 
was a member, and to the society.—The ballot 
resulted in ‘the election of the gentlemen, whose 
names have been already published in the Acapemy, 
to serve’as the council for the ensuing Session. 
The new president (Mr. J. ‘J. Walker) having 
taken the chair, called upon Sir J. Cockle to read 
his presidential address on ‘‘ The OConfluences and 
Bifurcations of certain Theorics.’”’ The following 
urther communications were made: ‘‘ Cyclotomic 
Functions—(1) Groups of Totitives of n, (2) Periods 
of nt Roots of Unity,” by Prof. Lloyd Tanner; 
‘* A Theory of Rational Symmetric Functions,’’ by 
Capt. P. A. Macmahon ; ‘‘ The Factors and ‘Sum- 
mation of lr+2r.. +nr,’’ by the Rev. J. J. Milne; 
‘*Raabe’s Bernoullians,’? by J. D. H. Dickson ; 
** Gertain Algebraical Results deduced from the 
eng | of the Quadrangle and Tetrahedron,” 
by Dr. Wolstenholme; ‘‘ A Oertain Atomic Hypo- 
thesis,” by Prof: Karl Pearson; and ‘ Deep-water 
Waves resulting from a limited Original Disturb- 
ance,” by Prof. W. Burnside. sali ’ 
EpinsurcH Matuematicat Sociery.—( Friday, 
November 9.) 
W. J. Macponatp, Esa., president, in the chair.— 
Dr. Peddie read a paper by Prof. Tait on the réla- 
tion between systems of curves which together cut 
their plane into squares; Mr. A. Y. Fraser com- 
municated a solution by Prof. Steggall of the 
problem of dividing the circumference of a circle 
into seventeen equal parts; and Mr. G, A. Gibson 
gave a short notice of the additions to the mathe- 
matical theory of heat since the publication of 
Fourier’s Théorie de la Chaleur. r. Ferguson 
exhibited a diagram drawn by Mr. Morham, city 
architect, showing, by means of small squares, one 
tnillion ‘units. “The following office-bearers were 
appointed: pt dent, Mr. G. A. Gibson; vice- 
president, Mr. A. Y. Fraser; secretary, Mr. J. 
Alison ; ‘treasurer, the Rev.'J. Wilson; editors, 
Mr. R. E.’ AMlardice and Dr. Peddie; commiittee, 
Mr. W. J. Macdonald, Mr.’ A. O.'Elliott, the Rev. 
Norman Fraser, and Mr! J. T. Morrison. ‘‘ 








FINE ART. 
COTMAN’S DRAWINGS AT THE 
BURLINGTON CLUB. 
AzouT a hundred and thirty drawings by John 
Sell Cotman—all, it is hoped, that one can need 
to see in order to understand the range and the 


charm of Cotman’s art—are exhibited at the pre- 
sent moment at the Burlington Fine Arts Olub. 
Nearly three-fourths of these were beheld at 
Norwich last July by Cotman’s fellow towns- 
men and by those London amateurs who be- 
thought them to gothere. There were likewise 
at Norwich many less important drawings 
which it was not deemed desirable to bring 
t2 London, especially as the Burlington Club 
has had access to collections which seem to 
have been closed to the organisers of the Nor- 
wich show. Five important drawings of Cot- 
man’s later period, belongivg to Sir William 
Drake; five, of various dates and admirable 
quality, from Mr. Lewis Fry; a pretty sea 
piece belonging to Dr. Hamilton; a delicate 
black-and-white drawing of Mr. Poynter’s; 
Mr, Pyke Thompson’s extraordinarily charac- 
teristic ‘‘Golden Twickenham”; a beautiful 
‘*St. Michael’s Mount,” belonging to Mr. 
Gunn, who knew the artist personally; and a 
fine drawing belonging to Lady Eastlake, who 
was Cotman’s pupil—these, and some others, 
added to the best things which were at Nor- 
wich, and which are principally in the possession 
of Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Colman, and Mr. James 
Reeve, make up a show which one trusts will 
be found to be lacking neither in interest nor 
instruction. 

The arrangement of the drawings on the 
walls and in the catalogue — I mean par- 
ticularly the arrangement of the Water- 
Colours—is more strictly chronological than was 
the order adopted at Norwich, where regard 
had especially to be paid to the fact that cer- 
tain of the wall spaces that had to be filled 
were undesirable and ill-lighted. Nevertheless 
even at Norwich it was sought, roughly speak- 
ing, to put the drawings of the first half of 
Cotman’s career in one room, and the drawings 
of the second half of his career in another. And 
whatever has been attempted in London, it has 
not, Iam sure, been,imagined by anyone con- 
cerned with the exhibition that a quite strictly 
chronological arrangement could be maintained. 
But, at all events, hardly one dated drawin 
should be found out of its place, and a goo 
deal of evidence, external and internal, has been 
brought to bear upon the question of the dates 
of the many which Cotman has not himself 
signed. This, itis hoped, may add something 
to the value of the show for purposes of study. 
As regards the facts of Cotman’s life and the 
facts connected with his work, it could not be 
very easy, after the mass of material accumu- 
lated by Mr. Reeve, and lavishly employed by 
him in the Norwich catalogue, to add to what 
had been already done; yet Mr. John Lewis 
Roget, in the pages which he contributes to the 
Burlington Club catalogue, on the subject of 
Cotman’s various publications, has managed to 
convey some wholly fresh information, which, I 
cannot but think, is admirably systematised 
and suggestively expressed. 

The Water-Colour drawings form the bulk of 
the collection, and they are of course that part 
of it to which the larger public will be chiefly 
attracted. In them is displayed the sober har- 
mony of colour which was one of the greatest 
characteristics of Cotman’s work in his earlier 
time—from 1803, when he seems to have first 
entered into full possession of his means, to 
about the period of his first visit to Normandy, 
in 1817, In them likewise—far better than in 
his fragmentary and somewhat occasional 
painting in oil—is displayed the more ornate 
splendour of his later style. The uncertainty 
of result whch must be allowed to characterise 
a portion of this artist’s drawings belongs ex- 
clusively, we may consider, to his later time. 
In that later time, when his physical health 
was so irregular and his spirits now depressed 
and now exalted, he produced not infrequently 
work which can hardly defend itself from the 





charge of gaudiness and the charge of artifi- 
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ciality, but produced also work in which his 
poetic feeling found some of its best expres- 
sion. The water-colours, too, afford the most 
conclusive proof of the variety of theme with 
which he was fitted to deal. Lovely and refined 
visions of sylvan or river-side nature—such as 
is afforded by Mr. Reeve’s ‘‘ Twickenham ” and 
the same collector’s ‘‘ Bridge over the Greta” 
are succeeded by architectural studies of the 
utmost breadth and decisiveness, fearless in 
handling, very strong in light and shade, yet, 
withal, very pleasant as to colour. Then come, 
perhaps, marine subjects, in which it appears to 
me that, though Cotman is not less competent, 
he is sometimes less individual. Then, highly 
wrought drawings of the elaborate architecture 
of some Norman town, or of some foreign place 
beyond the borders of Normandy—some place 
he never actually visited. Then, as we get 
still further into his later work, the drawing 
becomes yet more obviously a composition ; and 
the facts of nature are apt to be overlooked 
through the artist’s pleasure and preference 
perhaps for an exercise in luscious colour or in 
selected form. If among all these classes of 
subjects one were compelled to distinguish two 
or three as those in which Cotman most ex- 
celled, one would say, I suppose, architecture, 
the representation of trees, the representation 
of running water. His architectural know- 
ledge is of course unquestioned. His sympathy 
for the theme is shown not only in the broad 
water-colour sketches and the more finished, 
but not more admirable, later drawings, but 
also by his delicate pencil-work. His trees, 
while not less graceful, are more particularised 
than Turner’s. The ‘pear-shaped tree” is 
practically absent from Cotman’s work. Stone- 
pine and willow, poplar and chesnut, witch-elm 
and ash, he enjoys the structure of each of 
them, and pourtrays of each the dignity of 
line and grace of leafage. The water of rivers, 
now flowing very softly-in a wide quietude, 
now lapping against lawns, now bearing down 
towards us in rapid currents through a 
narrow channel—the beauty and interest of 
all that has seldom, I suppose, been as finely 


given. 

The Black-and- White must not go without a 
word, for no virtue which Cotman’s art pos- 
sessed—save, inevitably, his charm asa colourist 
—is denied to it. Great contemporaries of 
Cotman’s—Girtin, for instance, in Cotman’s 
youth, and David Cox and Dewint in Cotman’s 
middle age—made no such full use of pencil 
and lampblack, sepia and black chalk. In 
inc ou-akiin or in monochrome, they ex- 
pressed themselves far less fully. The Black- 
and-White at the Burlington Club affords 
examples of the most detailed study of archi- 
tecture. It includes a pretty powerful marine. 
It embraces many an example of the almost 
unequalled tree-drawing of which something 
has already been said. It displays Cotman in 
more obvious compositions, in massive arrange- 
ments of light and shade, in visions of the 
country wholly poetic, yet robust—like ‘‘ Turn- 
ing the Clod—Evening.” And it ends with 
the series of rapid off-hand sketches—two 
or three of them done sometimes in a single 
day, perhaps in a single hour—in which what 
he pourtrays is the meadow-land and the cop- 
pice of his own Norfolk country in a wet and 
windy autumn. This was the autumn of 1841. 
It was the last of Cotman’s life, and he 
remained at Norwich till December. Return- 
ing to London, he died early in the following 
summer; so that it is very possible that we 
are here face to face with the last suggestions 
which the actual presence of Nature ever made 
tohim. In any case, these quick and dramatic 
transcripts—though as slight as they can be— 
are not the least interesting of that which is 
gathered here from the work of his pencil. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE following exhibitions will open next week : 
(t) the annual winter exhibition of the Royal 

ociety of British Artists, in Suffolk Street ; 
(2) a collection of over two thousand drawings 
in water-colour, black-and-white, &c., made 
for Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.’s publications, 
at Foster’s Gallery, Pall Mall; (3) a series of 
pastoral landscapes, by Mr. W. Estall, at 
Messrs. Buck & Reid’s, New Bond Street; (4) 
drawings in black-and-white at Mr. Mendoza’s, 
King Street, St. James’s; and (5) a picture by 
Mr. Bruck Lajos, entitled ‘‘ The Quartet ”— 
representing Herrs. Joachim, Strauss, Ries, and 
Signor Piatti—at Mr. Lefévre’s, in the same 
street. 


Mr. G. BERTIN will deliver a course of four 
lectures at the British Museum, on Fridays at 
2.30 p.m., beginning on November 30, upon 
‘‘The Chronology and History of Babylonia, 
as fixed by the Monuments and Tablets.” Mr. 
Bertin claims to be able to reconstruct the 
Babylonian annals from a period much earlier 
than has hitherto been attempted. 


A TABLET of unusual design has just been 
completed as a memorial to the officers and 
men of the 92nd Highlanders who died in the 
wars in Afghanistan and Africa, The author 
of the design is Mr. Frederic Shields, and 
he has had the assistance of Mr. Nelson 
Maclean in modelling it in relief. It consists 
of three figures arranged in a somewhat similar 
manner to those in Raphael’s little early picture 
of the Vision of St. George, in the. National 
Gallery. In front lies a wounded Highlander 
and behind him are figures representing Military 
Fidelity, who extends to him a crown of laurel, 
and Heavenly Hope, who bears the undying 
torch of love. In the background is indicated 
the city of Kabul. This beautiful relief has 
been very successfully cast in bronze by the 
cire perdue process. It is surrounded by the 
names of the soldiers it commemorates engraved 
on brass, which has been allowed to retain the 
inequalities of surface produced by the work- 
man’s hammer. The whole is framed in delicate 
red marble. 


Correction :—With reference to a note in the 
AcADEMY of last week on the current number 
of the Archaeological Review, we learn that a 
certain passage in it has given rise to a mis- 


apprehension. When we wrote that ‘‘the 
Greek ... is sadly to seek,” we certainly 


intended no more than that there were an 
excessive number of printer’s errors. Nothing 
was further from our mind than to make any 
imputation against the scholarship of the 
writer of the article in question; nor can we 
believe, even now, that our unhappy attempt 
at a witticism would generally be interpreted 
in such a sense. 








THE STAGE. 


M. MAYER no longer invites the teacher of 
French to bring her youngest and most innocent 
pupil to see his entertainment at the little band- 
box theatre—the Royalty, in Dean-street. 
And wisely too; for, though “Clara Soleil” is 
not a more risqué thing than most French 
pieces of the humorous kind, it is quite risqué 
enough. It deals with the adventures of a 
certain Monsieur Bavolet, who permits to two 
ladies the name of ‘‘ Madame Bavolet.”’ Letters 
and tickets arriving for the one are somewhat 
apt to fall into the hands of the other; and 
thus arise complications which do not tend to 
Monsieur Bavolet’s peace of mind. They are, 
no doubt, sufficiently amusingly illustrated. 
The chief parts fall to Mdlle, Aimée Martial, 
Mdme. Reynard, M. Lagrange, and a veteran 
comic actor M. Schey. They are well enough 





| interpreted, though it is permissible even in 
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presence of Mdlle. Aimée Martial’s performance 
to miss the light and airy vivacity of Malle, 
Réjane, who was seen at the Vaudeville about 
three years ago in the part of Clara Soleil. 


At the Shaftesbury Theatre—pending the 
production of a new piece, as we understand— 
there is to be a revival of ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons ”’—a piece with which half the actresses 
in England are in love, and which nearly every 
man of letters in London heartily dislikes or 
mildly smiles at. 


WE shall next week be able to give some 
account of ‘“‘ Hands across the Sea,”’ the new 
Princess’s melodrama, which was produced on 
Saturday evening amid every token of popular 
success. It had been postponed from Thursday 
in consequence of an all-night rehearsal on 
Wednesday having proved insufficient. The 
scenery is very elaborate. It is said to be very 
admirable, but it would not act when it was 
wanted to; hence the delay. 

Tr opera-bouffe has become, as it is said to 
have become, less cared for in England, there 
is no decline apparent in the popularity of real 
burlesque. ‘‘ Faust” is an excellent subject 
for burlesque, and Mr. Sims and Mr. Pettitt 
have made the very best of the business at the 
Gaiety. ‘‘ Faust up to Date” is undeniably 
funny. Mr. Stone is comic; Mr. Lonnen very 
comic indeed. He is a person of infinite 
resource, who could at need bear upon his 
shoulders a load of literary stupidity with 
which Mr. Sims and his friend are certain never 
to trouble him. Miss Lilian Price, and other 
ladies—whose names escape us—are, at the least, 
pleasant to behold. The actress who iw- 
personates the rejuvenated ‘‘ Faust ”’ will indeed 
hardly cause the public to forget Miss Farren, 
who has a very real talent in such things, and 
is curiously incisive in method. But as Mar- 
garet, Miss Florence St. John—appearing at 
the Gaiety for the first time, probably—is all 
that one could wish her to be. She is full of 
quiet humour, and she sings with nothing less 
than her earliest London success. Indeed, we 
fancy she is almost better as Margaret than she 
was as Olivette. The piece will run either 
until the return of the regular Gaiety company 
from America, or until the beginning of 
those important French performances which 
Mr. Abbey has arranged for, and to which we 
lately drew attention. There is at all events 
an end of the horrors and the nonsense of 
“She,” which, in its stage version, owed to 
Miss Mary Rorke, and to Miss Sophie Eyre, 
whatever possibility there was of hearing or 
beholding it with equanimity. 

WE are glad to hear that the version of M. 
Daudet’s ‘ L’Arlesienne” by Mr. Jocelyn 
Brandon—whieh was brought out some time 
ago, on only two occasions, at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre—is to be revived at matindes 
vd the Princess’s on and after Monday, Novem- 

r 26. 


OvT of London it appears that they have 
restored the pathetic ending—the only true end 
possible—to the drama of the ‘ Ben-my- 
Chree.” We are in receipt of Edinburgh 
newspapers praising not only the piece, and 
the performance of Mr. Wilson Barrett, but 
likewise the pathetic death-scene of Miss East- 
lake’s. We are rejoiced to hear that the lady 
is again permitted to die—that the dictators in 
the gallery do not object, or that their objec- 
tions are pluckily encountered—for no future 
in this world was conceivable for the heroine of 
the ‘‘ Ben-my-Ohree.” 











MUSIC, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
A Missa Sotennis for solo voices, double 
chorus, orchestra, and organ, was performed in 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, on Friday 
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afternoon, November 9. The composer is 
the Rev. J. H. Mee, and the work was written 
as an exercise for the degree of Doctor of 
Music. Dr. Mee, in an elaborate double fugue 
‘‘Cum Sancto Spiritu,” in a canonic movement 
‘‘Et Resurrexit,” and in the part-writin 
generally, has proved himself a sound an 
accomplished musician. But the work is not a 
mere display of learning. The music is in good 
keeping with the words, and contains much 
that is effective. The opening ‘‘ Kyrie Elei- 
son” is a well-constructed movement, but of 
extreme length. A bright ‘‘ Gloria” leads to 
a peaceful quartet and chorus, ‘‘ Qui tollis,” 
one of the most taking portions of the Mass. 
The soprano solo, ‘‘ Et incarnatus,” is calm and 
flowing. The ‘“Benedictus” also deserves 
mention. Dr. Mee’s music in form and rhythm 
recalls Mozart and Cherubini, but there are 
many passages in which the harmonies have 
quite a modern flavour. The soloists were Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Harper Kearton and Watkin Mills. Mr. 
Alfred Broughton’s Leeds Choir, of course, did 
full justice to the choral movements. Dr. 
Bridge presided at theorgan. The theatre was 
crowded, and the work was received with great 
favour. 


Miss Ethel Bauer and Master Harold Bauer 
made their first appearance at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday afternoon. The young 
lady has made considerable progress since we 
last heard her. She played Saint-Saens’s diffi- 
cult and showy Pianoforte Concerto in G minor 
with great precision and brilliancy, and was 
much applauded. Master Harold also dis- 
played skill in Vieuxtemps’s Fantasia Appas- 
sionata. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel were the 
vocalists. The latter sang a graceful Romance, 
with harp accompaniment, by Beethoven, 
recently published in the Supplement of Breit- 
kopf & Hiartel’s edition of that master’s 
works. It was composed in 1815 for ‘‘ Leo- 
nora Prohaska’’—a drama, by one of the com- 
poser’s friends. Perhaps one day Mr. Manns 
will give us the two other numbers written for 
the same occasion—a short chorus for male 
voices, and an arrangement for orchestra of the 
Funeral March from the Pianoforte Sonata in 
A flat (Op. 26). Mrs. Henschel also sang 
Wagner’s ‘“‘Triume.” Her husband gave a 
Beethoven Aria, ‘‘ Mit Miideln sich vertragen,”’ 
which he introduced last season at one of his 
Symphony Concerts ; and ‘‘Wotan’s Abschied,” 
from ‘‘ Die Walkiire.” The programme in- 
cluded Haydn’s Symphony (No. 9, Salomon 
Set), Wagner’s ‘‘ Vorspiel” to ‘‘ Parsifal,” and 
the ‘“‘ Tannhaiiser”’ Overture. 


The Popular Concerts recommenced on Mon- 
day evening. Miss Fanny Davies gave a re- 
markably clear and intelligent rendering of 
Beethoven’s variations on a theme from the 
‘*Eroica” (Op. 35). She never allowed the 
technical element to make itself unduly promi- 
nent. Mdme. Néruda (Lady Halle) played 
three new pieces for violin by Dr. Mackenzie: 
the first, a ‘‘ Benedictus,” recently heard in 
orchestral form at the Crystal Palace; the 
second, a graceful Berceuse; and the last, a 
sprightly Saltarelle. Miss Liza Lehmann sang 
an air by Giovannini, and two light songs of 
her own composition. The three ladies were 
most heartily applauded, but we are glad to 
say that they all firmly refused the encore. 
We hope that their example will be followed by 
other artists, for the programmes, as a rule, are 
sufficiently long. The concert commenced with 
Beethoven’s Quartet in C (Op. 59) admirably 
interpreted by Mdme. Néruda and Messrs. 
Ries, Strauss, and Piatti; and it concluded 
with Schumann’s Pianoforte Trio in D minor, 
in which Miss Davies played with excellent 
taste and feeling. The ball was very full. 

J. 8, SHEDLOcK. 
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